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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE great banking house of Bendibow Brothers, like many 
other great things, had a modest beginning. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century there was a certain Mr. 
Abraham Bendibow in London, who kept a goldsmith’s shop in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel, and supplemented the profits of that 
business by lending money at remunerative interest, on the security 
of certain kinds of personal property. To his customers and casual 
acquaintances he was merely a commonplace, keen, cautious, hard- 
headed, and hard-hearted man of business ; and, perhaps, till as 
lately as the second decade of the century, this might have fairly 
represented his own opinion of himself. Nevertheless, there lurked 
in his character, in addition to the qualities above-mentioned, two 
others which are by no means commonplace, namely, imagination 
and enterprise. They might have lurked there unsuspected till the 
day of his death, but for the intervention of circumstances—to make 
use of a convenient word of which nobody has ever explained the 
real meaning. But, in 1711, that ingenious nobleman, the Earl of 
Oxford, being animated by a praiseworthy desire to relieve a night- 
mare of half-a-score million sterling or so of indebtedness which was 
then oppressing the Government, hit upon that famous scheme which 
has since entered into history under the name of the South-Sea 
Bubble. The scheme attracted Bendibow’s attention, and he studied 
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it for Some time in his usual undemonstrative but thoroughgoing 
manner. Whenever occasion offered he discussed it, in an accidental 
and indifferent way, with all kinds of people. At the end of two or 
three years he probably understood more about the affair than any 
other man in London. Whether he believed that it was a substance 
or a bubble will never be known to anyone except himself. All that 
can be affirmed is that he minded his own business, and imparted his 
opinion to no one. The opinion gradually gained ground that he 
shared the views of Sir Robert Walpole, who, in the House of 
Commons, was almost the only opposer of the South-Sea scheme. 
So matters went on until the year 1720. 

It was at this period that the excitement and convulsion began. 
The stock had risen to 330. Abraham Bendibow sat in his shop, 
and preserved an unruffied demeanour. The stock fell to below 
300; but Abraham kept his strong-box locked, and went about his 
business as usual. Stock mounted again to 340; but nobody 
perceived any change in Mr. Bendibow. For all anyone could see, 
he might never have heard of the South-Sea scheme in his life. And 
yet a great fortune was even then in his grasp, had he chosen to 
stretch out his hand to take it. 

Weeks and months passed away, and the stock kept on rising. 
Often it would tremble and fall, but after each descent it climbed 
higher than before. It became the one absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion with everybody except Abraham Bendibow, who composedly 
professed to have no concern in the matter: it was not for small 
tradesmen like him to meddle with such large enterprises. And, 
meanwhile, the stock rose and rose, and rose higher still, until men 
lost their heads, and other men made colossal fortunes, and every- 
body expected to secure at least ten thousand a-year. One day the 
stock touched 890, and then people held their breath and turned 
pale, and the most sanguine said in their hearts that this was super- 
natural and could not last. 

On that day Abraham Bendibow went into his private room, and 
locked the door ; and, taking pen and paper, he made a calculation. 
After having made it, he sat for a long time gazing at the little array 
of figures in seeming abstraction. Then he leaned back in his chair, 
with one hand in the pocket of his small-clothes, while with the 
other he slowly rubbed his chin at intervals. By degrees he began 
to breathe more quickly, and his eyes became restless. He arose 
from his chair and paced up and down the room. “ Eight hundred 
and ninety,” he kept muttering to himself, over and over again. The 
strong-box stood in the corner of the room, and towards this Mr. 
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Bendibow often looked. Once he approached it, and laid his hand 
upon the lid ; then he turned away from it with an abrupt movement, 
compressing his lips and shaking his head. He resumed his pacing 
up and down the room, his head bent down in deep and troubled 
thought. At last an idea seemed to strike him. He unlocked 
and opened the door of the room, and called in a harsh, peremptory 
tone, 

“ Jacob !” 

A young man appeared, about twenty years of age. In features 
he resembled the other, but his face was not so broad, nor was his 
air so commanding. Mr. Bendibow motioned to him with his head 
to enter. He then seated himself in his chair, and eyed Jacob for a 
while in silence. Jacob stood with his head stretched forward, and 
slowly chafing the back of one hand with the palm of the other, 
while his countenance wore an expression of deferential inquiry. 

“ Jacob,” said the elder, “ what is doing out-doors to-day—eh ?” 

“The same as usual, father,” answered Jacob tentatively, as being 
in some doubt what the question might portend. “There is plenty 
of excitement : same as usual.” 

“ Excitement ; on what account ?” 

“ Well, sir, the stocks: terrible speculation : madness—nothing 
less. There was a fellow, sir, this very morning, got out a prospectus 
of a company for prosecuting a certain undertaking not at present to 
be revealed: capital one million, in ten thousand shares of one 
hundred each: deposit two pounds, entitling to one hundred per 
annum per share ; particulars next week, and balance of subscription 
week after next. Frightful, upon my soul, sir!” 

“ Has anybody bitten?” . 

“ A good many have been bitten,” returned Jacob, with a dry 
giggle. ‘Three thousand pounds were subscribed in three hours ; 
and then the fellow decamped. Madness, upon my life !” 

“You would not advise having anything to do with such specula- 
tions—eh, Jacob?” ; 

“Mc? Bless my soul, not I indeed!” exclaimed Jacob with 
energy. 

“ Why not?” 

“In the first place, because you have expressed disapproval of it, 
father,” replied the virtuous Jacob. “And I may flatter myself I 
have inherited something of your sound judgment.” 

“So, you have never speculated at all—eh, Jacob? Never at all, 
eh? Never bought a shilling’s-worth of stock of any kind in your 


life—eh? The truth, Jacob!” 
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The last words were pronounced in so stern a tone that Jacob 
changed colour, turning his eyes first to one side of his father’s point- 
blank gaze, and then tothe other. At last, however, their glances 
met, and then Jacob said: “‘I might not be able to swear to a shilling 
or so, neither , 

“ Nor to a guinea ;: nor to ten, nor to fifty—eh, Jacob?” 

“ Not more than fifty ; upon my soul, sir,” said Jacob, laying his 
hands upon his heart in earnest deprecation. ‘“ Not a penny, sir ; 
upon my word of honour !” 

“ What of the fifty, then—eh ?” 

“It was in South-Sea: I bought at 400,” said Jacob, in a low 
voice. 

* At 400? And what is it to-day?” 

“Eight hundred and ninety it was this morning,” s@id Jacob, 
uttering the words with great distinctness. 

“ Was this morning? Do you mean it has fallen since ? ” 

“Tt has indeed, sir. They’ve all been selling like demons; and 
it’s below eight hundred at this moment.” 

“What have you done—eh ?” 

“Sold out the first thing, sir, at four hundred and ninety per cent. 
clear profit,” replied Jacob, something of complacency mingling with 
the anxious deference of his tone. 

“ Therefore, instead of fifty pounds, you now have three hundred 
or so?” 

“Two hundred and ninety-five, sir,” said the youth modestly. 

“ Jacob, you are a fool!” . 

“Sis?” 

“You have thrown your money away. You area fool! You 
are timid! You have neither the genius, the steadiness, nor the 
daring to manage and to multiply a great fortune. Were you like 
myself, Jacob, you or your children might have a hand in controlling 
the destinies of England, and thus of the world. You have behaved 
like a pettifogger and a coward, Jacob. Ido not ask you to be 
honest. No man is honest when he is sure that dishonesty will 
enrich him. But, whatever you are, I ask you to be that thing with 
all your soul. Be great, or be nothing! Only fools and cowards 
palter about morality! I tell you that success is the only morality.” 
Here Mr. Bendibow, who had spoken with calmness, though by no 
means without emphasis, checked himself, and, putting his hand in 
his pocket, drew forth a key, which he handed tohis son. ‘“ Open the 
strong-box,” he said, “and take out the papers you will find in it.” 

Jacob did as: he was bid. But his first glance at the papers 
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made him start and stare in a bewildered manner at the unmoved 
countenance of his father. He then reverted to the papers; but, 
after a close inspection of them, he seemed only more bewildered 
than before. 

“ This is South-Sea stock, sir,” he said at length. 

“Well, Jacob?” said Mr. Bendibow composedly. 

“ Nigh on fifteen thousand pounds worth at par, sir.” 

** Yes, Jacob.” 

“T see how it is—you have been buying for some one!” broke 
out Jacob energetically. 

“ Evidently, Jacob.” 

There was a pause. “On commission, of course?” hazarded 
Jacob. 

“ No commission at all, Jacob.” 

Jacob’s jaws relaxed. “No commission? Whom did you buy 
for, sir?” 

“ For myself, Jacob.” 

Jacob dropped the papers on the table, and leaned against it _ 
dizzily: his: breath forsook him. Finally, Mr. Bendibow said: 
“ Jacob, you are even more a fool than I took you for.” 

“ But how . . . . when did you buy, sir?” faltered Jacob. 

“ Eight or nine years ago,” Mr. Bendibow replied. 

“Then... . why, then you must have got it at under two 
hundred ?” 

“ Eighty to a hundred and twenty,” said Mr. Bendibow curtly. 

There was another pause. Jacob moistened his lips and passed 
his hand over his forehead. Suddenly he screamed out, “ But you 
haven’t sold, sir!” 

“ Well, Jacob?” 

“If you’d sold this morning you’d have been worth a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand sterling—one hundred and _ thirty-five 
thousand !” 

“ Very nearly, Jacob.” 

“And stock is falling : you’ve lost fifteen thousand since ten 
o'clock !” shouted Jacob, now quite beside himself. He seized the 
papers again, and made for the door. There he was stopped by an 
iron grasp on his arm, and Mr. Bendibow said, in a voice as uncem- 
promising as his grasp, “ Stay where you are.” 

“ But it’s not too late, sir: we'll clear a hundred thousand yet,” 
pleaded Jacob in agony. 

“Be silent, and hear what I say to you. When I bought this 
stack, and paid fifteen thousand pounds for jt, I made up my ming 
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either to lose all or to win ten times my stake. I made up my 
mind that my fortune should be. either one hundred and fifty 
thousand sterling, or nothing. Through nine years I have held to 
my purpose. Until this hour no one has known that I have risked 
a penny. Men have made fortunes: I have seen it, and held to my 
purpose, and held my tongue. Men have gone mad with success or 
failure; I am the same to-day that I was ten years ago. This 
morning, stock reached eight hundred and ninety ; a thousand fools 
like you sold, and now it is falling, and will fall yet more. But it is 
my belief that it will rise again. It will rise to one thousand. When 
it touches one thousand, I sell; not before, and not afterwards. I 
shall win one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. With that money 
I shall found a banking-house. It will be known as the banking- 
house of Bendibow and Son. If you and your children were men 
like myself, the house of Bendibow and Son would become one of 
the great Powers of Europe. Where now we have ten thousand, in 
a century we should have a million. But you are not such a man as 
Iam, Your children and your great-grandchildren will not be such 
men asIam. But I have done what I could. I have written down 
in a book the rules which you e2re to obey—you, and all your 
descendants. If you disobey them, my curse will be upon you, 
and you will fail. I am not young; and no man knows the day when 
he shall die: therefore I have called you, Jacob, and made this 
known to you now; because a day or a month hence might be too 
late. You are not such a man as I am; but any man can obey; 
and if you obey the rules that I have written, you will not fail. Let 
those rules be written upon your heart, and upon the hearts of your 
children’s children, even unto the latest generation. There is no 
power in this world so great as a great fortune, greatly used ; but a 
fool may lose that power in a day.” 

Mr. Bendibow had spoken these words standing erect, and with 
his eyes fixed steadfastly upon his son: and his tone was stern, 
solemn, and impressive. He now said, in another tone: “ Put the 
papers back in the strong-box, Jacob, and do not speak of them 
again, either to me or to any other person, until stock is at one 
thousand. Come to me then, not before: now go.” 

“ But, father, what if stock never reaches one thousand?” sug- 
gested Jacob timidly. 

“ Then I shall have lost fifteen thousand pounds,” returned Mr. 
Bendibow, composedly resuming his seat in his chair. 

Jacob said no more, but replaced the papers in the strong-box, 
handed the key to his father, and left the room, a different man from 
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what he was when he entered it. He could not be an original great 
man, but he could appreciate and reverence original greatness ; and, 
being instructed, could faithfully carry out the behests of that greatness. 
Doubtless his father, who had the insight into human nature which 
generally characterises men of his sort, had perceived this, and had 
shaped his conduct accordingly. Nor is it impossible—the greatest of 
men being but men, after all—that Mr. Bendibow may have taken his 
son into his confidence as much to guard against his own human 
weakness as to provide against the contingency of his death or 
incapacity. Proudly though he asserted the staunchness of his 
purpose, he had that day felt the tug of temptation, and may have 
been unwilling to risk the strain unaided again. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that the confidence came none too soon. When the 
evening meal was ready, Mr. Bendibow did not appear: his custom- 
ary punctuality made the delay seem extraordinary ; so, after waiting 
half-an-hour, Jacob went to summon him. He knocked at the door, 
but no response came. At last he made bold to open the door; and 
there sat Abraham Bendibow in his chair, with the key of the strong- 
box in his hand, looking, in the dusk, very much as he had looked 
when Jacob left him three hours before. But Abraham Bendibow 
was dead. 

All his affairs were found to be in order; and, among the other 
contents of the strong-box, was the book of rules of which he had 
spoken to Jacob. As to the South-Sea stock, it sank and sank, and 
Jacob’s heart sank with it ; and when the stock had reached six . 
hundred and forty, Jacob’s heart was in his boots. Nevertheless, he 
was faithful to his trust, and held on. Soon afterwards the agents 
of the Company bought largely, and stock rose once more, and 
practically for the last time. The hour came at last when it was 
quoted at one thousand, and then, with a trembling delight, and with 
a conviction of his father’s prescience and wisdom that amounted to 
religious veneration, Jacob went forth and sold ; and that night he 
deposited in the strong-box bank-notes and bullion to the amount 
of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, Such was the begin- 
ning of the famous house of Bendibow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue history of the house of Pendibow and Son—or of Bendibow 
Brothers, as it came to be called—was broadly the history of the 
eighteenth century in England. Persons who deal in money are apt 
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to come into relations with most of the prominent characters and 
events of their time, and Bendibow Brothers dealt in that commodity 
very extensively. The thirty years covered by the reign of George 
the Second was a picturesque and brilliant period. Famous person- 
ages were to be met everywhere—in London, Epsom, Bath, 
Tunbridge, and Scarborough: York, too, was 2 fashionable place in 
those days; Shrewsbury was full of merry-making, and Newmarket 
attracted other people besides professed lovers of the turf. Congreve 
was living out the last years of his life, and Mrs. Bracegirdle was 
still acting his plays, when the second representative of the Brunswick 
line came to thethrone. Addison had died a few years previously, 
Steele a year or two afterwards ; Pope, Swift, Fielding, and Defoe 
were all in full cry and condition. Lord Bathurst was in mid-career 
as patron of literary celebrities, and the fascinating and romantic 
Earl of Peterborough was losing his heart to the sweet voice and face 
of Anastasia Robinson. Hogarth and Kneller were in existence, 
and Arbuthnot was witty and wise. Handsome Tom Grantley, 
destined to become one of the foremost men of fashion and intrigue 
of his time, was in 1732 a little squalling baby in the south of 
Ireland. George the First had created the earldom of Seabridge 
upwards of fifteen years before, in consequence of assistance ren- 
dered to him by the then head of the family during the Rebellion ; 
and it was at about the same date that Mary Lancaster, niece of 
Lord Croftus, first saw the light—she who was afterwards to unite 
the two families by her marriage with the second Earl of Seabridge. 
Meanwhile, Mary Bellenden was esteemed the loveliest, and Mary 
Wortley Montague the cleverest, of living women. As time went on, 
and the century approached its middle age, Garrick began to act in 
London ; Beau Nash, superb, autocratic, and imperturbable, ruled 
the roast at Bath; Horace Walpole embroidered society with the 
brilliance of his affected and sentimental persiflage; Smollett hob- 
nobbed with Quin, and the Great Commoner stalked about, glaring 
out appallingly from the jungle of his shaggy wig. Amusement was 
the religion of the age, and recklessness was its morality. It was 
the apotheosis of card-playing ; literature was not good form ; cards 
and men formed the library of the Duchess of Marlborough. What 
are now termed the mental resources of civilisation being as yet 
unknown, life was so conducted as to become a constant variety and 
succession of condiments. Criminals were made to minister to the 
general entertainment by being drawn and quartered, as well as 
beheaded and hanged ; gentlemen pistolled and skewered one 
another instead of being contented with calling each other names, 
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and suing for damages and defamation. Tempers were hot, hearts were 
bold, and conversation was loose on all sides. Wine was cheap, 
tea was dear, gluttony and drunkenness were anything but improper. 
The country-foik were no less energetic on their own scale. They 
romped and shouted at village iairs and wakes; they belaboured one 
another scientifically with cudgels ; half-naked women ran races and 
jumped hurdles, May-poles were hoisted on every green ; and the 
disaffected rode out on the king’s highway with masks and pistols. 
Love-making, with persons of condition at least, was a matter less 
of hearts than of postures and phrases: it was etiquette for everybody 
in small clothes to languish at the feet of everybody in petticoats. 
The externals of life were sumptuous and splendid, because no time 
and trouble were wasted upon internals. An element of savagery 
and brutality pervaded all classes, high and low, without which the 
game could not have been kept up with such unflagging plausibility 
and zeal. 

But all this fun had to be fed with money, or at all events with 
credit; and Bendibow Brothers were always prepared, on proper 
security, to furnish either: wherefore a great portion of this gorgeous 
procession passed through their dingy office in the city, on its way 
to or from its debaucheries. And since the brethren (following the 
injunctions of their long-headed founder) aimed no less at social 
distinction than at the wealth which should render that distinction 
profitable, they frequently saw their way to accept, from certain of 
their customers, interest payable otherwise than in hard cash. An 
introduction to Lord Croftus’s drawing-room, for example, might be 
cheaply purchased for an advance of a thousand pounds; a sinecure 
post in the army for a junior member of the firm, or a foreign order 
for the senior, would be worth three or four times as much ; while, 
for the hand of a daughter of the junior branch of a titled family, 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds down would be considered a 
profitable transaction. Worldly wisdom and foresight, in short, 
formed as important a part of the Bendibow policy as direct and 
literal pecuniary returns. Indeed, it was upon the profit of their 
innumerable small transactions that they relied for the bulk of their 
material wealth: with the great and haughty their dealings were 
uniformly ‘liberal and dignified. The consequence was, that when 
the Jacobite rebellion broke out, the Government accepted a sub- 
stantial loan from Bendibow Brothers, as being not only the richest 
but the most loyal and respectable firm of bankers in England. Mr. 
Joseph Bendibow, one of the partners, was, for some unexplained 
reason, “ promoted ” to the rank of colonel in the regular army; and 
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five years later the head of the family was raised to the baronetage. 
Hereupon a constituency was purchased at a not too exorbitant 
rate, and—the Bendibows having long since abandoned their Jewish 
proclivities, and presented themselves to the world as immaculate 
Protestant Christians—for the remainder of their career the descend- 
ants of the obscure Hebrew goldsmith and money-lender were 
numbered among the lawgivers of their country and trusty advisers 
of the Crown. 

It was an honourable position, patiently tried for and cleverly 
won. None of the Bendibows, since the time of Abraham their pro- 
genitor, had been in any sense men of genius ; but, on the other 
hand, none of them had been destitute of common-sense, prudence, 
steadiness, suppleness, and persistency ; and they had also pos- 
sessed—what perhaps was of more value to them than any of 
their native virtues—a private family bible, in the shape of the book 
of rules written and bequeathed to them by the patriarch above 
mentioned. It would be interesting, and possibly edifying, to 
review the contents of this work. No doubt it was brimming over 
with human astuteness ; and might be described as a translation into 
eighteenth-century ideas and language of the mystic injunctions of 
the old alchemists in reference to the Philosopher’s Stone. Be that 
as it may, the book went far towards achieving the end for which it 
was composed ; and if the Bendibows were as yet not quite a 
hundred-fold millionaires and peers of the realm, they seemed 
fairly on their way to be so. To that consummation the brethren 
themselves looked forward with justifiable confidence. Never- 
theless, viewing their whole history from the vantage-ground of 
our own century, we can see that the accession of George the Third 
was the period of their actual apogee. It was about that time that 
Francis Bendibow was born—he whose genius almost equalled that 
of Abraham, and who, indeed, carried the reputation of the bank to 
a point higher than any which it had before attained. But reputa- 
tion does not always, nor in the long run, mean prosperity ; and Sir 
Francis Bendibow, along with his genius, perhaps possessed some 
qualities which, under pressure of circumstances, were capable of 
doing mischief. But that shall be enlarged upon in its proper 
place. 

Society was now becoming more intellectual, more civilised, and 
more depraved. That abstruse idea which is covered by the phrase 
“Fine Gentleman” now received its most complete embodiment. 
It was a patrician era, but also an era in which genius, of whatever 
kind, could force men and women from obscurity to the light. The 
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youthful Sheridan was making a good impression at Bath by his fine 
figure, hearty face, and manly and unaffected bearing, even before 
the “ Rivals” and the “ School for Scandal” had been written ; and 
he and his fellow-countryman, Tom Grantley—though the latter was 
more than fifteen years his senior—were on the most cordial terms ; 
and it was said at the time that Grantley was of assistance to 
Sheridan in that gentleman’s elopement with the beautiful Miss 
Linley. Fox, and others of his kidney, were setting the fashion of 
colossal gambling as a means of working-off their superfluous 
nervous vitality and the estates of their ancestors ; Whatthier’s and 
White’s, Brookes’s and Raggett’s saw such sights as will never come 
again ; statesmen and macaronis, parsons and opera-dancers, sol- 
diers and play-writers, fine ladies and fine females, all, according to 
their several natures and capacities, took the most serious interest in 
cock-fighting, rat-hunting, singing and dancing, betting, dicing, antique 
statues and old pictures, divorce and atheism. But, as the century 
culminated, war, and the armies which fought it, overtopped all 
other interests ; political opinions, or professions of opinion, were at 
the acme of vehemence ; furious pamphlets fluttered on all sides ; 
Dibdin wrote songs to encourage Nelson’s sailors; Wilkes was 
synonymous with liberty ; and King George, believing himself the 
father of his people, spent his long life in doing them all the harm in 
his power. And all this, too, required money, and more money than 
ever ; and Bendibow Brothers were more than ever mixed up in it— 
more, indeed, than was at that time suspected—for Francis Bendi- 
bow had begun to show what was in him ; and his suggestions and 
enterprises had begun first to astound, then to dazzle and fascinate, 
his more methodical and humdrum partners, until it seemed likely 
that he might take upon himself to edit a new and improved edition 
of the private family bible. In truth, he was a very brilliant and 
popular gentleman, whom everybody knew, and whom nobody who 
was anybody disliked. He was the confidant of as many social 
secrets as a fashionable physician or lawyer, and knew more about 
political intrigues than any other man out of the Cabinet. It was a 
marvel how well, considering the weight of his multifarious responsi- 
bilities, he managed to preserve his aspect of gaiety and good-nature. 
But it often happens, that precisely those persons who have most to 
conceal, and who deal most in mysteries, appear, in the careless 
eyes of their contemporaries, more frank and undisguised than any- 
body else. Sir: Francis Bendibow, be it repeated, was a general 
favourite of society, as well as a special favourite of fortune ; and 
somewhere about 1790 he confirmed his successes by allying him- 
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self with the Barons Croftus by marriage with a daughter of the then 
Lord. 

From that time forward, the affairs of Bendibow Brothers went 
on with much ostensible smoothness and good-fortune; though 
whether anything less serene and comfortable lay hidden beneath 
this fair surface is a question, the answer to which must for the 
moment be reserved. One or two events only need to be men- 
tioned, in order to bring us back to the epoch at which this story 
properly begins. Tom Grantley, who throughout his career had 
always been an ample customer of the Bendibows, and who, like so 
many others, had insensibly allowed his business relations with them 
to develop into social intercourse, had, in 1771, placed his son 
Charles, then a boy of fifteen, in the bank in the capacity of clerk, 
with the understanding that he was afterwards to be admitted to part- 
nership, should he turn out to be qualified for that position. ‘This 
was a good thing for Charles, in a pecuniary point of view; and his 
abilities, which were always remarkable, made it likely that his 
career would be a successful one. As for the social aspects of the 
affair, the Bendibows were perhaps greater gainers than Grantley, 
since Charles had the noble Seabridge blood in his veins. But 
Charles's father, though aristocratic and imperious enough in his 
own person, was theoretically liberal and even republican in his 
views ; and possibly he was not sorry to requite the neglect which 
his wife’s family had shown him by embarking the grandson of the 
earl in a mercantile life. Charles, for his own part, was, actually, 
what his father was only in idea ; that is to say, he sympathised with 
the enlightened and revolutionary spirit that was abroad, and which 
was taking palpable form in the American colonies and in France. 
He rebelled against the claims of caste, and, before he was twenty-one, 
was pretty well known as a social reformer and radical. This, of 
itself, would not have impaired the social popularity of one who 
could call an earl his kinsman ; not only because extreme opinions 
were in those days considered rather interesting and amusing than 
otherwise, but because then, as at all times, a man may be or say 
anything he pleases, provided he will be or say it in a sufficiently 
graceful or skilful manner. But Charles, unfortunately, was as 
abrupt, unconciliating, and dogmatic in his manner as he was 
startling and unconventional in his views. He was not only able 
to utter disagreeable and embarrassing truths at inconvenient 
moments, but he seemed actually fond of doing so ; and, since he 
was not more prepossessing in person than adroit in behaviour, 
society for the most part ended by giving him up as a bad job. 
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“ Charles would be very well, if he wasn’t so damned sincere,” was 
one of the least uncharitable judgments that those who were willing 
to be his friends pronounced upon him. Charles meanwhile 
seemed to take the situation very composedly. The social inter- 
course which was not to be had in fashionable drawing-rooms and 
coffee-houses, he sought and found elsewhere—among literary men, 
perhaps, or others still lower in the social scale. In his chosen circle 
—whatever it was—he was eminent and influential. Everyone re- 
spected him ; many feared him a little ; a few liked him heartily, or 
even loved him. He was of a fiery, warlike temperament, and 
nothing could daunt him or disheartenhim. He was proud and 
sensitive beyond what seemed reasonable ; but those who knew him 
well said he was full of tenderness and generosity, and that a more 
affectionate and self-sacrificing man never lived. Perhaps neither 
his friends nor his foes entirely understood him. One thing about 
him, at all events, no one understood—and that was, how he and 
Francis Bendibow came to be such friends. The two young men 
were, it is true, nearly of the same age ; their business interests were 
identical ; and much of their time must of necessity be passed in 
each other’s neighbourhood. But no amount of external associa- 
tion together will of itself suffice to make true friends : it is quite as 
apt to have an opposite effect. It was plain to the most careless 
glance that Charles and Francis were in disposition and tempera- 
ment as wide asunder as the poles ; and—the affairs of the bank 
aside—Francis was devoted to all those objects and interests for 
which Charles cared nothing, or less. Nevertheless, there was the 
fact, account for it how you will. Charles was devoted to Francis ; 
resented any disparagement of him ; and did, upon occasion, even go 
so far as to espouse the side of his friend in argument against the 
side of which he himself was the representative—for Francis’s logic 
was sometimes faulty, and his faculty of seeing all the best points in 
his own cause was not always infallible. Whether Francis’s friend- 
ship for Charles was quite so ardent and thorough as Charles’s for 
him may be doubted. Men who are universally friendly and 
popular seldom rise to the height of a vehement individual pre. 
ference. But there is little doubt that he was impressed by Charles’s 
affection, that he reciprocated it as far as in him lay, and that, 
although he was wont to affect a good-humoured air of patronising 
his friend, chaffing him, and laughing at the intensity and seriousness 
of his convictions, he in reality deferred to Charles’s judgment and 
recognised his personal force and capacity. “We could never get 
on without old Charles,” was a saying often in his mouth. And 
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when Charles fell in love with Francis’s sister, Ruth Bendibow, 
Francis was a hearty supporter of the match. The marriage took 
place when Charles was in his thirty-first year—Tom Grantley 
having died upwards of ten years before. The following year a 
daughter was born, and her name was called Perdita. 

When Perdita was about six years old, a mysterious calamity 
occurred. Society wondered, guessed, and speculated, but never 
found out the whole truth of the affair. -All that was certain was, 
that Charles Grantley suddenly disappeared from London, leaving 
his wife and his daughter behind him. There was a rumour that he 
had also left behind him a letter, addressed to Sir Francis Bendibow, 
begging him to look after the welfare of his family, whom he could 
not ask to share with him his exile and disgrace. What, then, was 
this disgrace? Sir Francis, when interrogated on the subject, 
preserved a melancholy and dignified silence. It was surmised 
that he would not accuse his friend, and that he could not defend 
him. But had Charles Grantley, whom all the world had taken to be 
at least the soul of honesty and honour—could he have been guilty 
of a dishonest or dishonourable action? Well, human nature is 
weak, and the best and strongest of men have their unaccountable 
moments of frailty. Grantley, no doubt, had been exposed to 
temptation. He had for some time past been admitted a full 
partner in the firm ; and it was known that he had latterly been 
building and furnishing an expensive house. Moreover, he was 
believed to be a member of more than one secret society ; and he 
had perhaps been induced or compelled to advance large contribu- 
tions towards their support. The coffers of the bank were open to 
him. . . . Why rehearse again a story so often told? Enough that 
Charles Grantley vanished from the world that knew him, and that 
no news ever came to tell whither he had gone. It was only chari- 
table to suppose that he did not long survive the disgrace into which 
he had plunged himself. 

His wife died some years after his disappearance; not of a 
broken heart—for she had never cherished any very vital affection 
for her husband, and always seemed angry rather than grieved at 
the calamity—but from an acute attack of bilious fever. She was a 
beautiful and talented woman, but probably was not without certain 
blemishes of head or heart. Perdita was thus left—so far as could 
be known—an orphan. Sir Francis Bendibow, amidst general 
applause, formally adopted her. Certainly, to accept as your own 
the daughter of the man who has defrauded you, especially when 
that man happens to be your brother-in-law, shows a rare magna- 
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nimity. Perdita was brought up as befitted a young lady liable to 
hold a good position in society. For obvious reasons she was 
allowed to forget her unhappy father, and encouraged to regard 
herself as the actual offspring of her benevolent guardian. The girl 
throve passing well, more than fulfilling her early promise of beauty 
and grace. She, moreover, gave signs of possessing a strongly- 
marked character, hard, subtle, and persistent ; but, as the crudity 
of girlhood passed away, those harsher lineaments ceased to obtrude 
themselves—the young lady’s own sense of harmony doubtless 
prompting her to disguise them beneath a soft and seductive 
exterior: and she was by nature luxurious, and had the instinct of 
equipping herself cap-d-pie from the mystic arsenal of voluptuous 
artifice to which only such women have the key. Her début in 
society was very effective ; and she took all the other women’s 
admirers away from them. But her own heart seemed to remain 
unimpaired : and, on the other hand, there was a lack of really 
desirable offers of marriage ; for it was thought, not unreasonably, 
that Perdita ought to make a great match—say an earl at the least. 
But the earls hung back: perhaps it was the still lingering shadow 
of her unfortunate parent that disqualified her. Here, however, 
fortune—who, save for that one ill-turn, was in love with Perdita 
almost to the end of her career—brought into the field an elderly 
and extremely wealthy foreign personage, who succumbed to the 
young lady’s fascinations at their first interview, made her an offer 
of his cordial and worldly effects on the following week, and was 
made the happiest of men in making her his wife by the end of the 
month. Perdita, for some unexplained reason, received little more 
than a bare outfit from her affectionate uncle and fostcr-father ; but 
there were unexceptionable settlements on the part of her husband ; 
and she accompanied the latter to the continent with éclat and with 
a brilliant future before her—being still in her nineteenth year, while 
her husband was at least sixty, with an impaired constitution. 
Whether the issue of the affair was as prosperous as it bade fair to 
be Sir Francis Bendibow was not informed, for his adopted 
daughter had never since her departure troubled him with any 
letters or messages. For all he knew she might be in the New 
World, or even in the next. The worthy baronet consoled himself 
for this neglect as best he might by lavishing attention upon the 
rearing and education of his dend-fide child, a sickly and rather 
unpromising son. ‘The result of the education was, that the young 
gentleman was allowed pretty much his own way ; and, like other 
men before him who have steered in the same direction, he arrived 
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at nothing particularly edifying. Sir Francis spoilt him, in short ; 
and the youth was not one of those who can stand much spoiling. 
He could fight a cock, throw a main, hunt a rat, drive a horse, and 
upon occasion—as we have seen—could upset a coach. Perhaps, 
when the time came, he would be able to carry on the business of 
the great house of Bendibow Brothers; but it must be confessed 
that at present probabilities looked the other way. It was not 
merely that young Mr. Thomas Bendibow had no practical know- 
ledge of business ; but that he had no brothers, nor even any cousins ; 
that he was, in fact, the last of his family ; and looked, at twenty, as 
if he hardly had pith in him to outlive his father, who was sixty-two ; 
so that good Sir Francis, sitting day after day in his little private 
room at the rear of the banking premises, may be supposed to have 
found some elements of concern and anxiety mingling with the 
general complacency of his reflections. Surely he did not deserve 
to be the prey of such solicitude. He had long since forgotten the 
follies and vanities of his golden youth, and had settled down to be 
one of the handsomest, kindliest, courtliest, most immaculate elderly 


baronets imaginable. 


Cuaptrer VIII. 


THe first week of May had passed by, and Sir Francis Bendibow 
was sitting in his private room at the bank, with one elegant leg 
crossed over the other, and his hands folded over his embroidered 
waistcoat. He appeared to be meditating, with the placid gravity 
that characterised him, over the results of a well-spent and profitable 
life. At length, with a gentle sigh, he uncrossed his legs, took his 
watch from his fob, and consulted its enamelled face. It wanted 
five minutes to three. Sir Francis might, with propriety, abandon 
business for the day, and betake himself to his residence in Great 
George Street. He was just on the point of touching a bell, and 
ordering his carriage to be called, when the servant came to the door 
and said that someone was without who desired to see Sir Francis. 

“Some one?” said Sir Francis, mildly and interrogatively. 

“ A lady, Sir Francis,” explained the servant: and something in 
the way he pronounced the word induced the baronet to imagine 
that the lady was neither old nor ugly. 

“ What is the lady’s name?” he inquired, sitting more erect in 
his chair and settling his stock. 

“She gave no name, Sir Francis: she said Sir Francis would 


receive her.” 
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“Hum! I was about to ask you to order the carriage, Catnip : 
you may order the carriage to be ready in ten minutes ; meanwhile, 
you may admit the lady—ahem!” 

“Yes, Sir Francis.” 

A minute afterwards the lady was admitted. 

Sir Francis’s intuition had not been at fault. The lady was young 
and lovely. She was five feet five inches in height—as the baronet 
judged, and he was an adept in women—perfectly and rather fully 
formed, with a foot and ankle worthy of Titania. Her right hand 
was ungloved, showing a small soft wrist, taper fingers with dimpled 
knuckles, and a long thumb. Her movement and bearing were 
those of a finished woman of the world, supplemented by just 
physical proportions and native grace. She was dressed richly, and 
in the fashion ; yet with such subtle art, that one remarked that her 
attire suited her before remarking what it was. When she came 
in, her face was veiled ; but the silken web was not so dense as to 
conceal the sparkle of a pair of dark eyes; while over her small ears 
and at the back of her neck were discernible some short locks of 
bright curling hair. 

She advanced into the middle of the room, and there paused, 
while Sir Francis presented her with a grand obeisance. 

** Your humble servant, madam,” said he. ‘ May I entreat you 
to be seated ?” 

“ Thank you, sir,” she answered, placing herself in the chair he 
handed to her. “ I shall not detain you very long. I came to you 
on a matter of business.” 

She betrayed a slight foreign accent in speaking ; but there was 
something in the tone of her voice that attracted the baronet’s atten- 
tion. It wasa full, clear, and yet lightsome voice, varying easily 
through changing intonations, always harmonious and perfectly under 
control : it evinced self-possession and a musical ear. Sir Francis 
was already charmed, and summored all his graces-to confront the 
occasion. It was not every day that destiny brought to him such 
customers as this. 

“T shall esteem myself fortunate in being able to be of any 
service to you,” he said, with a manner at once impressive and 
deferential. 

“ You are extremely good, sir.” 

“T protest, madam—not in the least. May I inquire, madam, 
whether you are familiar with London?” 

“ T was in London a number of years ago, sir—I think it mus 
now be ten years ‘ 
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“In that case, madam, you must have been very young—quite 
a child, in fact. The town may therefore have some novelty for you. 
Fortunately, the season is just commencing, and——” 

“ Alas, sir, I am not in a position to avail myself of gaieties.” 

“Indeed? Egad, madam, I protest you distress me.” 

“It is because I have recently met with a sad misfortune.” 

“ You are too young, and—if I might be permitted to say it—too 
fair to be the prey of misfortune, madam. The misfortune is not, I 
trust, irremediable ?” 

“ | fear it is, sir, I speak of the loss of my husband.” 

Sir Francis was a little puzzled. Was this lady more or less of a 
woman of the world than he had imagined? Was there not, after all, 
something of the ingénue about her? To be sure, a widow cannot, 
as a general thing, be accurately described as an sngénue ; but, practi- 
cally, this widow might be so. Forall her polished self-possession of 
voice and bearing—which might as well be the result of early educa- 
tion as of the training of worldly experience—for all this, her mind 
and heart might be fresh and unsophisticated. There was a flavour 
of artlessness, almost of innocent appeal, in what she said. The 
baronet felt his benevolent heart expand. The prospect of relations 
—business relations, of course—with a young lady at once so attrac- 
tive and so unprotected, enchanted him. But it was necessary to be 
sure of his ground—to inquire further. 

“ Widowhood for the young and beautiful is indeed the most 
pathetic of all predicaments!” he exclaimed with feeling. “I should 
judge, madam, that you can’t have enjoyed the married state 
long?” 

“ Not very long ; though it seems long in one way.” 

“ Ay; and all too short in another, no doubt. Ah, my dear 
madam, I can sympathise with you ; I have had my bereavements, 
egad! and my sorrows. These are terrible times, madam ; though, 
thank God, that Corsican monster is safe at last: but he has made 
many widows, in this country and elsewhere. Your husband, per- 
haps, fell upon the field of battle ?” 

“ No, sir. Perhaps I should have told you that my husband was 
a Frenchman.” 

This reply embarrassed Sir Francis. It was his intention to be 
agreeable to the lady, and he had unwittingly disturbed her sensibilities. 
But a few moments sufficed him to recover his self-possession. Not 
for a trifle of consistency would he forfeit the good opinion of so 
charming a client. 

“The French,” he said, “are a brave and noble people. Now 
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that there is no longer war between us and them we can acknow- 
ledge it. Bonaparte, after all, was a great general, and a man of 
genius. No one can regret more than myself, madam, the necessity 
which has removed him to St. Helena.” 

“Ts that your opinion, sir?” returned the lady coldly. “ My 
husband was a monarchist. To him Bonaparte was a usurper and 
a tyrant.” 

Sir Francis struggled not to appear put out of countenance. 
“ Damn these French !” he said internally; “‘ you never know where 
you are with ’em.” Aloud he said: “ Your husband was right, 
madam, from his point of view. He was loyal to his convictions 
and to his traditions. Everyone must respect them and him—no one, 
certainly, more than I myself, who am the loyal supporter of my own 
king. ‘That sucha man as your husband should be cut off in the 
prime of his youth is a calamity to his country,” concluded Sir 
Francis, feeling that at all events he was safe there. 

“* I beg your pardon, sir?” said the lady ingenuously. 

“ Your husband, I say, dying in the first flush of youth——” 

“ Oh, my husband was not a very young man,” interposed the 
lady gravely. ‘“ In fact, it may be said that he died of old age. He 
was only a little over seventy, it is true; but he had for several years 
past been in very infirm health.” 

“Zounds, madam, you—you surprise me!” exclaimed Sir 
Francis, almost losing patience. Reflecting, however, that it was un- 
likely a wife so youthful should have felt any passionate attachment 
to a husband so ancient, he plucked up courage: the task of con- 
soling the lady would be by so much the less difficult. She sat there 
very quietly, with her hands resting one within another in her lap, 
and her dark eyes sparkling through her veil. Sir Francis con- 
ceived a strong desire to see that veil lifted. But he would proceed 
cautiously. 

“You are, then, alone in the world?” he remarked compassion- 
ately. “ Probably, however, you may have kinsfolk in England or 
France who——-” : 

“Indeed, sir, I am very unhappy,” said the lady, with a melan- 
choly simplicity. “ Such few relatives as I possess are not, I fear, 
kindly disposed towards me.” 

“Surely they must be ‘very unnatural persons—ahem ! ” cried 
Sir Francis indignantly. ‘‘ But let me entreat you not to be down- 
cast, my dear madam. Providence sometimes raises up friends to 
us when we least expect it. If I might speak of myself——.” 

“ Indeed, you are very good,” said the lady softly, and with a 
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little movement of one of her hands that seemed to indicate con- 
fidence and gratitude. Sir Francis moved his chair a little nearer. 
The lady continued : “ My husband, you must know, has left me the 
entire control of his property, which I believe is very large. I think 
his income was what you would call, in your money, ten thousand 
pounds—is it not?—every year: but I may be mistaken: I am so 
stupid in those affairs: at least, it was more than three hundred 
thousand francs.” 

“In that case, madam, you would be rather under than over the 
truth in your estimate,” said the baronet, bowing with increased 
tenderness of manner, and bringing his chair so close to that of his 
visitor that she drew back a little, with a movement half-startled, 
half-coquettish. “ We must speak low,” the baronet hastened to say ; 
“ this room is not quite so secluded as I could wish, and curious ears 

. but to the point. This property——” 

“T feel so helpless,” said the lady, leaning forward with an 
impulse of confidence. “I do not care for money: I do not under- 
stand its value, nor how to manage it. I am overwhelmed with this 
responsibility, which I would gladly have escaped. But my husband’s 
will was very stringent and precise in its terms, and I have no choice 
but to accept the burden he has laid upon me.” 

“Very right, my dear madam: your sentiments do you every 
honour. "Tis a responsibility, indeed—but one which, with good 
advice, you can easily support. I may say, without vanity, that 
my experience in matters of finance is as extensive——” 

“Oh, sir, I am already convinced of it,” interposed the lady 
cordially. “‘ Your reputation is as high on the Continent as here. A 
friend of my husband’s—known, I believe, also to you—counselled 


me to come to you and to put myself unreservedly in your hands, 


The name of the gentleman was Mr. Lancaster—Mr. Philip Lancas- 
ter, I think.” 

* Lancaster ! yes, yes,” said Sir Francis genially. “I have seen 
Philip—a fine young fellow, though with a turn for poetry: but he is 
still young. The Lancasters, madam, as I doubt not you are aware, 
are kin to the Barons Croftus: it is the family name. They are 
relatives of my own through my late wife, who was a Lancaster. 
Philip is my nephew by marriage, though not by blood. In sending 
you to me he has placed me under a very heavy obligation— 
ahem !” 

“ You cannot expect me to believe, sir, that the management of 
a property like that of my late husband can be much of an object to 
one who is accustomed to lend money to empires.” 
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“ My dear madam, you misapprehend me. The obligation has 
reference to yourself, not to your property. As to that, I trust you 
will not think so ill of me as to imagine that I would seek my own 
profit in any transactions I might be fortunate enough to carry out 
for you.” 

“What you say, sir, persuades me that the English are the most 
genteel people in the world. And besides,” added the lady, looking 
down and turning the pearl-and-diamond ring upon the finger of 
her ungloved hand, “ it relieves me from an embarrassment.” Here 
she looked up again, and Sir Francis felt the dark eyes meeting his 
own. He was by this time in a mood to exchange a great deal 
that financiers hold dear for something not more substantial than a 
draft upon the bank of sentiment. He had been open to romantic 
impressions in his youth, and his old age was not entirely emanci- 
pated from occasional bondage of that sort. But never, he thought, 
in all his experience, had he encountered aught so bewitching in the 
shape of woman as she who now sat before him. There could be no 
doubt that she was already extremely well-disposed towards him ; and 
his redoubtable heart, which had seen him through many a tough 
encounter of more kinds than one, actually beat with anticipation 
as he pictured to himself the felicity that might be in store for him. 

“ Never!” he exclaimed fervently, laying his hand upon his heart, 
and allowing the ardour of his feelings to glow through the hand- 
some dignity of his countenance,—“ never, madam, need you be a 
prey to any embarrassment from which the utmost of my humble 
endeavours may suffice to free you.” 

“T am convinced of your kindness and goodness; but, dear sir, 
I am aware that matters of business cannot be controlled by the 
dictates of generous feeling. For my own part, I should never have 
dreamed of making any stipulations; but, as I observed just now, 
the directions in my late husband's will are painfully stringent. I 
must confess to you that it was not altogether in accordance with 
his wishes that I should reside in England after his death.” 

There was a slight tremor in the tone in which she made this 
confession. Sir Francis leaned forward, devoured with tender 
curiosity. 

“ In fact, sir, he was opposed to it. But it had always been my 
dream to revisit my native land; for I am an Englishwoman by 
birth, though so long an exile. I therefore resolved, if it were 
possible, to overcome the obstacles which he had placed in my way. 
It rests with you, dear sir, to decide whether or not I am to 
succeed.” 
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“With me ! my dear—my very dear madam,” cried the baronet, 
impulsively extending his hands and imprisoning one of hers between 
them. “Do I hear you say that it is my happy privilege to be so 
far the arbiter of your destiny? Oh, charming woman! command me! 
enlighten me! show me how I can prevent you from ever putting a 
greater distance between us than—ahem!—than——” 

“You must not speak like this,” gently interposed the lady, as 
the baronet hesitated for a phrase. She withdrew her hand from his 
own, yet so that the deprivation seemed to convey more of regard 
than would the caress of another woman. ‘“ You make me regret 
my coming to you on this errand: it would be better, I think, if you 
could direct me to some other banker——” 

“Some other! Impossible! How have I been so unhappy as to 
make you regret this interview ?” 

“It could be for only one reason,” said the lady, still more kindly. 
“You lead me to esteem so highly the value of your friendship, that 
I cannot but regret it should be mingled with interests of a less 
elevated character. I could prize you so much as a friend that I am 
reluctant to think of myself as your customer.” 

Sir Francis positively blushed, and it was some moments before 
he recovered himself. “ Do not think of yourself as my customer !” 
he then exclaimed, yielding himself completely to the fascinations of 
this veiled enchantress; “think of me as yours—as the customer 
who applies to you for all that renders his existence a blessing to 
him—for your friendship, your favour, your... .” 

“Oh, sir!” murmured the lady, rising in confusion. 

“Charming creature ! ” supplicated the baronet ; “ be to me what 
you will, but do not rob me of the gift of your presence! Do not 
mistrust me—TI am all gentleness and veneration. I am impulsive ; 
but a look, a word, restrains me. Come, we will speak of business : 
business shall be the lowly yet honourable route by which we 
may in due course travel to better things. But, business first ! 
How can I be of service to you? Is it your desire to make any 
deposit? Is there any negotiation . . . .; but pray, honour me by 
resuming your seat.” 

“TI blame myself for detaining you so long: but I will try to be 
brief. It amounts to a question of the rate of interest. I am so 
little acquainted with money-matters, sir, as to be ignorant of the 
current rate in England.” 

“Your ignorance does you no discredit, madam, The fluctua- 
tions in the money-market have of late years been great ; at present, 
happily, confidence is being restored, and interest is lower. Six per 
cent. would I think represent a liberal——” 
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‘Six per cent.? Ah, I understand now the full potency of the 
conditions my late husband imposed upon me. It would be useless 
for me to attempt to contend against them. I must return, then, to 
France.” In saying this the lady repressed a sigh, and made a move- 
ment as if to close the interview. 

“ But, for pity’s sake, explain yourself, dear madam !” cried Sir 
Francis. 

“Tt would humiliate me to reveals to you the severity—I must 
not call it the unkindness—of which my husband. . . . No, indeed, 
sir, you must excuse me 

Sir Francis interrupted her by an eloquent gesture, as much as 
to say, “ At least, trust me !” 

“Tf I must speak, then, let it be as to a friend, and in the con- 
fidence of friendship,” said the lady, uttering herself with an apparent 
effort. ‘ My husband’s instruction was, that in case of my living in 
England, the property was to be entrusted to an English bank of 
unquestionable solvency, at an interest of twenty per cent. If this 
rate were not allowed by the bank, the property was not to be 
deposited in England: and should I still persist in residing here, the 
whole of it was to go to a blood-relative of my husband. I have to 
choose, therefore, between being a beggar and remaining an exile. 
Were I a man, I should not hesitate to select the former alternative, 
trusting to myself to earn an honest livelihood: but, as I am a 
woman. , . .;” her voice faltered, and she paused. 

“As you are a woman, and the most adorable of women,” said 
Sir Francis gravely, “it shall be my happy privilege to defeat your 
husband’s unjust purpose, and to bid you remain where your own 
inclination and the urgency of your friends would place you. 
Consider the matter settled. Nay—do not reply. I claim—I may 
even affirm that I possess—the right to impose my wishes upon you 
in this respect. I am the head of the house of Bendibow; and 
permit me to add, dear madam, that in the course of a long experi- 
ence I have never been engaged in any transaction which promised 
me advantages so great as the present.” Sir Francis concluded this 
speech with a bow that was in keeping with the dignity and magni- 
ficence of his sentiments. In fact, he could not but be conscious of 
the grandeur of his act, and his manner uplifted itself accordingly. 
But the lady shook her head. 

“Were the soundness of your reasoning as unmistakable as the 
goodness and nobility of your heart,” she said, “I should have no 
ground for hesitation ; but you offer me what it is impossible I 
should accept. How can I consent to receive a yearly sum from 
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you equal to the amount of my present income? It would be 
indistinguishable from a gift. I thank you from the bottom of my 
soul: but it cannot be.” 

“Madam, you wound the heart that you pretend to honour. 
But that is not all; you infinitely exaggerate your profit in the 
transaction. Although twenty per cent. is considerably in excess of 
the average rates of interest, it would be easy for me so to arrange 
matters that the bank’s loss would be practically nil.” 

“ Ah, if I could believe that . . . .” murmured the lady, half to 
herself. 

“You may believe it implicitly,” said Sir Francis, who had taken 
a sheet of paper and was writing rapidly upon it.- In a few moments 
he finished the writing with a flourish, and handed it over to his 
visitor. It was an agreement, signed and dated, to pay interest at 
the rate of twenty per cent. upon all moneys which she might deposit 
in the bank. “ My only regret is, that the obligation on your side is 
so trifling as to be merely nominal : I might otherwise have ventured 
to hope for some return —— ” 

* You do me injustice, sir,” interrupted the lady warmly, “ if you 
imagine that I would yield to your pecuniary liberality what I would 
refuse to—to other considerations. You do yourself injustice if you 
regard your personal worth as not outweighing in my eyes all the 
bullion in your bank. You must, indeed, have misunderstood me 
to think otherwise.” 

She had risen as she spoke, and so also had Sir Francis. He 
saw the error he had committed, and recognised the necessity of 
correcting it on the instant. He went down upon one knee before 
her, as majestically as the lack of suppleness which sixty years had 
inflicted upon his joints permitted. 

“T shall remain here, madam,” he declared, “until you have 
consented to condone a fault for which the imperfection of my 
language, and not the intention of my heart, is to blame. Lovely— 
irresistible woman, why should I longer attempt to disguise my feelings 
towards you? Why should I speak of the respect in which I hold 
you, the honour, the admiration, when there is one word which 
comprises and magnifies them all? You know that word ; yet, for 
the easing of my own heart, it shall be uttered. I love you!” 

“Love ....? Oh, sir—you mistake—that is not right—it 
cannot ——.” 

But Sir Francis had possessed himself of her hand, and was im- 
printing ardent kisses upon it. The lady trembled; she seemed to 
be agitated by some strong emotion ; with her free hand she pressed 
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her veil over her face. Sir Francis rose and attempted to enfold her 
in his embrace. But she eluded him, and spoke breathlessly. 

“Tf you really have any regard for me, sir, you will restrain your- 
self. Let us—ah—let us speak of other things—this paper. Nay, 
I entreat you . . . . What would you have me say? Is this a time 
or a place for me to confess that you have inspired me with a senti- 
ment—oh ! have pity, sir. Come to me to-morrow—this evening, if 
you will—but not here, not now. .. .” 

“You give me hope, then? Divine creature, do you grant me an 
interview ——?” 

“Yes, yes—anything! indeed, you may command me but too 
easily: only, if you love me at all, have consideration for my 
position—for r 

“Enough! I am obedient, and I am mute, save as you bid 
me speak,” cried the baronet, almost bewildered with the immensity 
of his own good fortune, and physically much out of breath besides. 
He sank into his chair, panting. “We understand each other !” he 
sighed out, with an impassioned smile. “ Till this evening! mean- 
while ——” 

“This paper, then? Is it a legal form? Are you serious in 
making such a contract with me?” 

The baronet nodded profoundly. “ It bears my signature : it is 
complete and irrevocable !” 

** But my own name is not written here. You have left a blank.” 

“For you to fill up, dearest creature! How could I write your 
name, when you have not told me what it is?” 

“ How, sir? You do not know my name?” exclaimed the lady, 
with an accent of surprise. 

“Positively, I have not a notion of it. The servant did not 
announce it.” 

“ And you enter into this contract with one of whom you know 
nothing ?” 

“Tis yourself, fairest of your sex, not your name, that has im- 
portance for me,” panted the baronet complacently. ‘* But you will 
tell it me? and lift that veil that obscures so much beauty ?” 

** Apparently, Sir Francis, it has obscured more than my beauty,” 
returned the lady drily. She approached the table at which he sat, 
and added, “Give me your pen.” 

Somewhat startled at the abruptness of her tone, the baronet 
complied with her request. She held the paper upon the desk with her 
left hand, while she wrote a name in the biank space which Sir Francis 
had left for that purpose. His eye followed the swift movement of 
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the pen, and when the writer laid it down, he read out the name 
mechanically—— 

“ Perdita, Marquise Desmoines.” 

Sir Francis leant back heavily in his chair, and his arms fell 
loosely at his side. He stared at the charming figure in front of 
him with asort of vacant consternation. She threw back her veil. 

The face that was thus revealed was certainly not one to dis- 
appoint the most sanguine expectations. In shape it was a full oval, 
the nose delicate and pointed, with the tip mobile to the changing 
play of the lips in smiling or speaking. Her chin was firm, her throat 
solid, round, and white. It was the face of one capable alike of 
luxurious indolence and of dangerous energy ; endowed with dimples 
for mirth and with clear-cut lines for resolute purpose. Sound sense 
and accurate memory dwelt in the broad brow ; good temper in the 
curve of cheek and eyelid ; passion in the full lower lip. From 
the movements of the features and the poise of the head upon the 
neck, might be divined that she was proud, generous, or implacable 
as the whim suited her; but the dominant expression at present 
was one of archly mischievous amusement. 

“ You don’t seem glad to see me, Uncle Francis !” she exclaimed, 
making a moue of lovely irony. 

No answer from the baronet. 

“You wanted to kiss me just now; come—I am ready !” 

Sir Francis was still speechless. 

“ Why, uncle, how unsympathetic you are grown all ofa sudden! 
Don’t you love your poor widowed niece, whom you haven’t seen or 
heard of for ten years? You were so complimentary and affectionate 
a moment ago! And so generous, too, uncle,” she added, holding 
yp the signed agreement between her white forefinger and thumb. 
At the sight of this the baronet’s countenance became ghastly, and 
he emitted a groan. 

Perdita, Marquise Desmoines, threw back her head and laughed 
with all her might—a laugh full of liquid music. ‘“ You are a most 
incomprehensible man, uncle,” she declared, when she had recovered 
herself. ‘*When my veil is down you call me fairest of my sex, 
dearest creature, and sweetest of women; you go down on your 
knees to me, devour my hand, and pay me ten thousand sterling a year 
tolivein London. You were so delightfully impetuous, in short, that 
you almost frightened me. Who would have expected such ardour 
from a man of your age? Then, when the veil is lifted, you sit as 
silent and impassive as a bag of guineas ; you glare at me asif I 
were a gorgon. I hope you will be more agreeable when you come 
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to see me this evening? We understand cach other, you know— 
don’t we ?—eh, uncle ?” And she laughed once more. 

* Well, well, Perdita,” said the baronet at last in a feeble voice, 
*‘ you are a monstrous clever girl, and you may have your laugh out. 
As for that paper, you may as well return it me at once. You 
have your jest: that was mine.” 

“Tf all your jests are worth ten thousand a year, I should like 
to engage you as my court-jester, uncle. You will be worth your 
weight in silver if you make no more than six jests in a twelve- 
month.” 

“Well, well! but give me the paper: seriously, I insist 

** You insist! Oh, uncle! Because the uncle is a jester, it does 
not follow that the niece must be a fool. Besides, you have owed 
me this for ten years.” 

“ Owed it you? What the doose——” 

“ Ah, uncle, you are growing old—you are losing your memory. 
Didn’t you marry me to my poor marquis without a dowry? and 
didn’t you say you would make it up to me when times improved ? 
Well, in five or six years perhaps I may give you this paper back ; 
but to do so now, dear uncle, would be discourteous; it would be 
denying you the privilege of doing an act of justice.” 

“ Upon my life, madam,” exclaimed Sir Francis, plucking up 
some resolution, “ you may keep the paper or not as you see fit ; 
but the engagement is not worth the ink it’s written with ; and that 
you shall find out !” 

The marquise regarded her exasperated relative with a charming 
gleefulness. “ But it is only for twenty per cent., you know, uncle,” 
she said ; “and you are able to put out money at double that rate — 
and more, I dare say.” 

“ Zounds, ma’am, I protest I am ignorant of your meaning!” 
cried the baronet indignantly. 

“T mean Rackett’s,” was Perdita’s reply. 

Sir Francis changed colour and countenance at that word, as if 
it were a spell that threatened his life. ‘“ You don’tmean. .. . 
Idon’tknow . . .” he began. 

“Come, uncle, we are people of the world, are we not ?” said the 
marquise, with a rather cynical smile. “We have all made our 
little mistakes ; I don’t mean to annihilate you ; but I happen to 
know all about Rackett’s, and have a fancy to make you pay my 
dowry—not that I need the money, but because I dote upon abstract 
justice. Let us be good friends. ‘ Birds in their little nests agree ;’ 
and so should uncle and niece. You may come and pay your 


” 
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respects to me to-morrow, if you like—if you can control the im- 
patience that was consuming you ten minutes ago! I have several 
things to talk over with you. I have taken a house in Red Lion 
Square for the present ; London will not hear of me until next winter. 
I am but just become a disconsolate widow, and mean to behave 
accordingly.” 

Sir Francis sighed, with the air of a man who resigns himself to 
the rigour of fate. 

“ And you are really going to remain in England?” he said. 

“ As long as it amuses me. Paris is dull without the emperor. 
Besides—but you shall hear the rest to-morrow.” She rose to go. 

At this juncture Catnip tapped at the door and put in his head. 

“ A gentleman to see you, Sir Francis.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“ Mr. John Grant, Sir Francis.” 

“Who?” 

** Mr. John Grant, Sir Francis.” 

“T don’t know him,” said the baronet. ‘“ However, let him 
enter.” 

The Marquise Desmoines, going out, met Mr. John Grant in the 
passage, which was narrow. He ceremoniously made room for her to 
pass ; glanced after her for a moment, and then went into the 
baronet’s room. 


(Zo be continued.) 





ANNE OLDFIELD. 


ONG years since, in what was called St. James’s Market—swept 
away early in the century to make room for Regent Street and 
Waterloo Place—there stood and flourished “ The Mitre Tavern,” a 
respectable establishment conducted by one Mrs. Voss, with the 
aid of her widowed sister Mrs. Oldfield and her daughter Anne. 
Of the late Mr. Oldfield, a vintner’s son, his friends were wont to 
speak fondly, describing him as Captain Oldfield, for he had ridden 
in the Guards and was even said to have held a commission in the 
service of King James II. Mrs. Oldfield claimed to be of gentle 
descent ; but she had been left in straitened circumstances, for the late 
Captain, by his free way of living, had dissipated such fortune as he 
had ever possessed, and the poor lady doubtless was glad to obtain 
shelter for a while within the hospitable Mitre Tavern. Mistress 
Anne Oldfield, her daughter, born in Pall Mall in the year 1683, had 
been apprenticed at the age of twelve or so to a Mrs. Wotton, 
sempstress in King Street, Westminster. But the young lady was 
soon to discover that she owned a soul above sewing and hemming, 
millinery and mantua-making; she was for ever reading plays, reciting 
poetry, imitating the players. 

The fine gentlemen who sauntered in Pall Mall were apt som:- 
times to turn aside towards the Mitre Tavern, and standing at its 
bar, to regale themselves with a measure of strong waters or undergo 
the soothing influence of a mug of small beer. One day a visitor of 
this class paused upon the threshold, and remained for some time 
listening there. For Mistress Anne, in the bar-parlour, was reading 
aloud scenes from the comedy of “ The Scornful Lady ” of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and with “so proper an emphasis and such agreeable 
turns suited to each character,” that her auditor boldly swore she 
was cut out for the stage, and straightway rewarded her efforts with 
very hearty applause. And the gentleman had some title to be 
accounted a critic in the matter. He was very young—only two-and- 
twenty or so—of melancholy aspect and splenetic constitution, usually 
wearing black. Such is the description he has left of himself. But 
he was no other than Captain George Farquhar, already famous as 
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the author of the comedy “ Love and a Bottle,” successfully produced 
at Drury Lane in 1698. ‘The girl—she was just sixteen, and extremely 
handsome, tall and slim, with shapely features, beaming eyes, and the 
sweetest of smiles, her voice very rich, strong, and musical—received 
the Captain’s plaudits with eager pleasure and gratitude. He pressed 
her to resume the exertions his presence had interrupted. She 
complied with an air of bashfulness and hesitation, although, as she 
afterwards merrily confessed, “ I longed to be at it, and only needed a 
little decent entreaty.” In truth, she was ambitious to try her fortune 
upon the stage ; she felt assured that success was in store for her as 
an actress. But then, of course, her mother and her views and wishes 
had to be considered. 

The Mitre was often patronised by another gentleman of the 
army, an officer of “a fine, elegant, and manly person,” older by some 
twelve years than Captain Farquhar, and better qualified by position 
and experience, it was thought, to pronounce concerning Anne 
Oldfield’s prospects in the theatrical profession. This was the soldier, 
architect, and dramatist, Captain John Vanbrugh—he was not knighted 
until 1714—“ a most sweet-natured gentleman and pleasant,” as 
Rowe described him, and one of “the three most honest-hearted, 
real good men of the poetical members of the Kit-Kat Club,” so 
Spence stated upon the authority of Tonson and Pope. In 1695, on 
the nomination of the eminent John Evelyn, he had been appointed 
secretary to the Commission for endowing Greenwich Hospital, 
and two years later he had given his comedy of “‘ The Relapse” to 
Drury Lane, to be followed promptly by others of his works: “The 
Provoked Wife” and “ AZsop,” an adaptation from the French of 
Boursault. Mrs. Oldfield thought it well to consult Captain Vanbrugh 
in regard to her daughter’s chances as an actress. Captain Farquhar’s 
good opinion of the young lady was shared and supported by his 
friend and brother-dramatist, Captain Vanbrugh. Mr. Christopher 
Rich, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, was spoken to upon the 
subject. Mr. Rich was most willing to oblige the captains, and 
forthwith enrolled Anne Oldfield amember of the Drury Lane company 
upon the modest salary of fifteen shillings, to be presently raised—his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford being pleased to speak to Mr. Rich in 
favour of the actress—to the sum of twenty shillings per week. 

According to the brief biography of Anne Oldfield written by 
William Egerton, and published in 1731, the actress made her first 
appearance upon the stage rather hurriedly, as Candiope, the heroine 
of Dryden’s tragi-comedy, “Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen.” 
The character had been assigned to another actress, Mrs. Cross; but 
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that performer’s sudden elopement from the theatre with a gentleman 
of fashion, compelled the manager to find a substitute for her in the 
novice Anne Oldfield. This was in 1699. It was not until the 
following year that her career as an actress was formally commenced, 
when she appeared as Alinda, in a revival of Fletcher’s play of 
“The Pilgrim,” with alterations by Vanbrugh, and certain additions, 
including a prologue and epilogue, by Dryden, for whose benefit, 
indeed, the performance was presented. During the same year she 
undertook the characters of Sylvia, a Roman lady, in “ The Grove, 
or Love’s Paradise,” a pastoral tragedy by Oldmixon; and Aurelia, 
in the tragedy of “ ‘The Perjured Husband,” by Mrs. Carroll, after- 
wards famous as Mrs. Centlivre. For Mrs. Oldfield’s benefit “The 
Pilgrim” was repeated at the close of the season. It seems clear 
that at this time her success was not great, and that her appearances 
upon the scene were infrequent. She suffered from a want of con- 
fidence in herself; she had lost the courage which animated her 
recitations in the bar-parlour of the Mitre Tavern. Cibber 
confessed himself so deceived in her regard, that he thought that 
she had little other qualifications for the stage than her good looks; 
for, as he says, “ she set out with so extraordinary a diffidence, that 
it kept her too despondingly down to a formal, plain, not to say flat 
manner of speaking.” Nor for some time could the silver tone of 
her voice incline his ear to any hope in her favour. Public approba- 
tion—“the warm weather of a theatrical plant, certain to bring it 
forward to whatever perfection nature may have designed for it ”— 
seemed lacking to the actress, while few opportunities of acquiring 
distinction were permitted her. During the next four years, how- 
ever, certain characters of importance were entrusted to her in plays 
that have long since left the stage, such as Lady Sharlot in Steele’s 
“ Funeral,” Jacinta in Vanbrugh’s “ False Friend,” Victoria in Steele’s 
“Lying Lover,” and Mary Queen of Scots in Banks’s tragedy “‘The 
Albion Queens.” The actress was advancing, but not rapidly. Her 
progress was much hindered by the fact that Mrs. Porter held posses- 

sion of the superior parts in the tragic repertory, while in comedy 
Mrs. Verbruggen, the widow of the murdered actor, Mountford, 

enjoyed almost a monopoly of the public favour. But, in the sum- 

mer of 1703, the Drury Lane Company performed at Bath during 

the residence in that city of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Mrs. 

Verbruggen was too ill to travel with the company—indeed, she did 

not long survive ; but, as Cibber relates, “though most of her parts 
were, of course, to be disposed of, yet so earnest was the female 

scramble for them that only one of them fell to the share of Mrs. 
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Oldfield—that of Leonora in ‘ Sir Courtly Nice,’ a character of good 
plain sense, but not over elegantly written.” Before her appearance 
as Leonora, Cibber, who personated Sir Courtly, entertained “ so 
cold an expectation from her abilities,” that the actress could scarcely 
prevail upon him to rehearse the scenes in which they were chiefly 
concerned. However, they ran them through “with a natural in- 
advertency of one another.” The actor was careless, concluding that 
his efforts would be of little avail; while the actress, offended at his 
low opinion of her, “ muttered her words in a sort of a misty man- 
ner.” But when the night of performance came, she had just reason 
to triumph over his error of judgment. He confessed that he had 
never seen “so forward and sudden a step into nature.” He found 
himself surprised into the opinion that she possessed “ all the innate 
powers of a good actress, though they were yet but in the bloom of 
what they promised.” And he adds that he held her performance 
to be the more valuable in that it all proceeded, as he knew, “ from 
her own understanding, untaught and unassisted by any one more 
experienced actor.” 

Something, it was afterwards said, Mrs. Oldfield had borrowed of 
the manner of Mrs. Verbruggen, in “free comedy ;” but Mrs. Ver- 
bruggen—a beautiful woman, and an actress of special skill and 
humour—had acquired fame as a representative rather of the hoydens, 
rustics, and abigails, than of the fine ladies, of the drama. Mrs. 
Oldfield was wont to say that “the best school she had ever 
known was only hearing Rowe read her part in his tragedies.” This 
seemed no particular qualification for her success in comedy, unless 
it be accepted with the qualification that Rowe was always laughing ; 
as Pope said of him, “ Why, he would laugh all day long! He could 
do nothing else but laugh.” Mrs. Oldfield had been some fifteen 
years upon the stage, however, before she was allotted the parts of 
the heroines of Rowe’s tragedies, “ Jane Shore” and “ Lady Jane 
Grey,” upon the first representation of those works. In Rowe's 
comedy, “The Biter,” produced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, Mrs. Oldfield had no part. But “The Biter” enjoyed 
little success. Rowe was charged with attending the performance 
and laughing vehemently, “ whenever he had, in his own opinion, 
produced a jest.” He was to find, however, that, as Dr. Johnson 
expresses it, “ he and the public had no sympathy of mirth.” 

Mrs. Oldfield’s “ unexpected sally” as Leonora in “Sir Courtly 
Nice,” induced Cibber, as he relates, to resume his composition of 
“The Careless Husband.” He had completed two acts of the 
comedy, but had abandoned his task for awhile, in despair of 
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securing adequate representation of the character of Lady Betty 
Modish> Mrs. Verbruggen’s health was fast failing her; Mrs. 
Bracegirdle had ceased to be a member of the company. But Mrs. 
Oldfield having now “thrown out such new proffers of a genius,” he 
was no longer at a loss for an actress, and forthwith he completed 
his comedy. In December 1704, “ The Careless Husband” was 
produced at Drury Lane, and received with signal favour. A large 
portion of the success of the play the author had the candour to 
place to the account of the actress, “ not only from the uncommon 
excellence of action, but even from her personal manner of con- 
versing.” Many of Lady Betty’s sentiments were originally ex- 
pressed by the actress, or were “only dressed with a little more 
care than when they negligently fell from her lively humour.” He 
adds, that if her birth had placed her in a higher rank of life, she 
had certainly appeared in reality what in this play she only excel- 
lently acted—“an agreeable gay woman of quality, a little too 
conscious of her natural attractions.” He had often seen her in 
private society, “when women of the best rank might have bor- 
rowed some part of her behaviour without the least diminution of 
their sense or dignity.” It is curious how soon the young girl from 
the bar-parlour of the Mitre Tavern had possessed: herself of the airs, 
affectations, and graces of the women of quality and fashion of her 
period. 

Soon after the successful performance of Lady Betty, Mrs. Old- 
field appeared as Biddy Tipkin, upon the production of Steele’s 
“Tender Husband,” and she was presently to be the first person- 
ator of Sylvia and Mrs. Sullen in Farquhar’s comedies, “ The 
Recruiting Officer,” and “The Beaux’ Stratagem,” and of Lady 
Dainty and Mrs. Conquest in Cibber’s “ Double Gallant” and 
“Lady’s Last Stake.” Many other of the characters in comedy she 
sustained during the next few years pertain to a repertory that is now 
wholly obsolete, and owns only an antiquarian sort of interest. 
Upon the retirement of Mrs. Bracegirdle, in 1707, Mrs. Oldfield 
became the most admired comic actress of the time. She had, 
indeed, no rivals. During the last season of Mrs. Bracegirdle’s stay 
upon the stage the two ladies had been members of the same com- 
pany, engaged at the large theatre in the Haymarket. That some 
feeling of jealousy and antagonism should exist between them was 
scarcely avoidable. It was but rarely, however, that they appeared 
together upon the scene, although both were allotted parts in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s forgotten comedy, “The Platonic Lady,” and in an 
altered version of Dryden’s “ Marriage 4 la Mode.” The public 
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would insist upon comparing the actresses, and rather to the disad- 
vantage of Mrs. Bracegirdle, for she was by twenty years the elder of 
the two, and the fact was not counted in her favour. Without doubt, 
the extraordinary popularity of Mrs. Oldfield hastened the close of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s professional career. It seems likely, too, that 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was affronted by some preference shown by the 
management in regard to the benefit night of the younger performer. 
A story has been told, indeed, to the effect that the actresses 
entered into strict and even acrimonious competition, and that each 
appeared upon alternate nights as Mrs. Brittle in Betterton’s comedy 
of “The Amorous Widow,” in order that the public might decide 
definitely between them upon the question of their merits. This is’ 
scarcely credible, however. ‘The authority for the tale is an anony- 
mous “ Life of Mrs. Oldfield,” of little value, published in 1730. 

In 1710 Mrs. Oldfield was representing. upon the stage the 
heroine of that comedy, “ ‘The Scornful Lady,” which she was reading 
in the bar-parlour of the Mitre Tavern when Captain Farquhar stood 
in the doorway hearkening to the music of her voice and encouraging 
her efforts. Her dream of histrionic glory had been amply realised. 
But the poor captain, her first auditor and applauding critic, had 
already departed. “The Beaux’ Stratagem,” his best work, had been 
produced with great success at the Haymarket, in March 1707; he - 
died in the following April, while the comedy was still attracting 
crowds to the theatre. On his death-bed he was informed by Wilks, 
who played Archer, that Mrs. Oldfield, his Mrs. Sullen, had com- 
plained that the play dealt too freely with the character ; she was 
at the last given to Archer, “ without such a proper divorce as might 
be a security to her honour.” Farquhar replied lightly, “To salve 
that I'll get a divorce myself, marry her, and:give her my bond she 
shall be a real widow in less than a fortnight.” From the first he 
had been the very humble servant of the actress. She is said to have 
been the “Penelope” to whom were addressed certain of the most 
tender letters contained in his published correspondence. But the 
fact has not been clearly :ascertained, while there is little in the 
letters to connect them convincingly with the actress. Egerton, her 
biographer, writes : ‘I have often heard Mrs. Oldfield mention the 
many happy hours she had spent in Mr. Farquhar’s company.” 
Farquhar had married about 1704 a lady who professed much love 
for him, and pretended herself possessed of a fortune. She had 
deceived him ; she was in truth as poor as himself. He forgave her 
the trick she had played him; but his marriage involved him ip 
much pecuniary difficulty and mental distress. 
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Mrs. Oldfield figures prominently among the poets, wits, and 
dramatists who shed such literary lustre upon the reigns of Queen 
Anne and her successor. The first representative of the heroines of 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar, Cibber, Steele, and Rowe, she was by-and- 
by to lend assistance to the poet Savage in his most necessitous 
moments, and to take part in the production, in 1713, of the famous 
** Cato” of Addison. She was the dramatist’s Marcia ; she even pre- 
sumed to suggest to him alterations in the text of her part, and was so 
audaciously noisy at rehearsal, laughing loudly and calling out 
merrily to the prompter, “ What next? what next?” that Dr. Swift, 
watching the performance from the wings, spoke of her rancorously 
as “the drab that played Cato’s daughter.” In the character of 
Marcia she delivered the epilogue written for the occasion by Dr. 
Garth. She was, three years later, the Lady Truman, in Addison’s 
unsuccessful comedy “The Drummer, or the Haunted House.” 
Savage perhaps had little real title to her benevolence, except in 
regard to the hopeless state of indigence into which he had fallen. 
He is now somewhat contemptuously considered ; even his claim to 
be the son of the Countess of Macclesfield is often viewed as fraudu- 
lent ; but it is certain that his writings and pretensions were highly 
esteemed by the men of letters of his time. Johnson’s statement 
- that the actress aliowed the poet “‘a settled pension of fifty pounds 2- 
year” has been contradicted, but it has not been questioned that she 
afforded him much pecuniary relief. At her death he is said to have 
worn mourning as for a mother, by way of exhibiting his gratitude 
“in the most decent manner ;” while in order that Mrs. Oldfield’s 
good actions might not be sullied by her general conduct, Johnson 
holds it proper to cite Mr. Savage’s frequent declaration in the 
strongest terms, “ that he never saw her alone or in any other place 
than behind the scenes.” Johnson further asserts that Savage did 
not celebrate the actress in his elegies for the rather squeamish 
reason that he might appear to approve faults “ which his natural 
equity did not allow him to think less because they were committed 
by one who favoured him; but of which, though his virtue would not 
allow him to palliate them, his gratitude would not suffer him to 
prolong the memory or diffuse the censure.” In Chetwood’s “ History 
of the Stage,” however, there appeared a poem attributed to Savage, 
which lauds the departed actress in the most unconditional manner. 
Not only are her more physical qualities celebrated, when the poet 
sighs to paint her as she was— 

The form divine, 
Where every lovely grace united shine ; 
M2 
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A mien majestic as the wife of Jove, 

An air as winning as the Queen of Love ; 
In every feature rival charms should rise, 
And Cupid holds his empire in her eyes ; 


but abundant tribute is paid to her moral and social excellence :— 


A soul with every eleganee refined 

By Nature and the converse of Mankind : 

Wit, which could strike assuming Folly dead ; 
And Sense which temper’d everything she said ; 
Judgment which every little fault could spy ; 
But Candour that would pass a thousand by; 
Such finished Breeding, so polite a Taste, 
Her Fancy always for the Fashion past ; 
While every social virtue fired her breast 

To help the needy, succour the distrest ; 

A friend to all in misery she stood, 

And her chief Pride was placed in doing good. 

Further passages relate to her professional triumphs ; the muse is 
invoked to celebrate the look and action, voice and mien, of the 
actress, whether as “gay coquette, soft maid, or haughty queen,” 
and the poet proceeds :— 

So bright she shone in every different part, 
She gained despotic empire o’er the heart ; 
Knew how each various motion to control, 
Soothe every passion and subdue the soul ; 


As she or gay or sorrowful appears 
She claims our mirth or triumphs in our tears, &c. &c. 


The biography by Egerton contains a poetical epistle to Mrs. 
Oldfield “ by Mr. Savage, son of the late Earl Rivers, occasioned by 
her playing Cleopatra in ‘All for Love.’” Mrs. Oldfield was also 
much complimented by Steele in his “ Tatler”—for, to do Steele 
and Addison justice, they were never loth to employ their journals 
in flattering, even in puffing, their friends. The actress was under- 
stood to be the Flavia of *‘ Tatler” No. 212, described as “ever well 
dressed and always the genteelest woman you meet, but the make of 
her mind very much contributes to the ornament of her body. She 
has the greatest simplicity of manner of any of her sex. This makes 
every thing look native about her, and her clothes are so exactly 
fitted that they appear as it were part of her person. Everyone that 
sees her knows her to be of quality ; but her distinction is owing to 
her manner and not to her habit. Her beauty is full of attraction, 
but not of allurement,” &c. It is to be said, however, that this 
portrait has often been thought to resemble more closely another 
lady: the Miss Osborne who afterwards became the wife of Bishop 
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Atterbury. In “Tatler” No. 239 Steele republished the copy of 
verses he held, “ without flattery to the author,” to be “ as beautiful 
in its kind as any one in the English tongue ”:— 

Flavia the least and slightest toy 

Can with resistless arts employ. 

This faz in meaner hands would prove 

An engine of small force in love ; 

But she with such an air and mien 

Not to be told or safely seen, 

Directs its wanton motions so, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 

Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 

To every other breast a flame. 
Of these lines Dr. Atterbury was the author, and Mrs. Oldfield was 
supposed to be the lady they celebrated. 

Mrs. Oldfield’s best successes were obtained in comedy. Some- 
times, indeed, she professed to despise tragedy. “I hate,” she 
would say, “to have a page dragging my tail about. Why do they 
not give Porter these parts? She can put on a better tragedy face 
than I can.” The tragedy heroines of those days invariably, it may 
be noted, wore long trains, which, as they strutted and fretted about 
the stage, it behoved a page to carry about after them hither and 
thither. There may have been something of pique in this exclamation. 
Mrs. Porter—the admired of Horace Walpole—was unquestionably 
the finer performer of tragedy. According to Chetwood, however, 
Mrs. Oldfield was “much better reconciled to tragedy” after her 
appearance as Semandra in Lee’s “ Mithridates, King of Pontus,” 
and this was at Drury Lane in 1708, comparatively early in her 
career. It was with difficulty she was prevailed upon to undertake 
the part, “ but she performed it to the utmost length of perfection.” 
Chetwood further applauds her “ majestical figure” as Cleopatra— 
not Shakespeare’s, but Dryden’s, in “ All for Love,” or Cibber’s in 
“ Ceesar in Egypt,” a tragedy compiled from Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Corneille—and narrates that he was wont to shrink with awe at 
her performance of Calista in “The Fair Penitent ;” “her excellent 
clear voice of passion, her piercing flaming eyes, with manner and 
action suiting,” &c. She was also much admired as Andromache in 
Ambrose Philips’s tragedy of “The Distressed Mother,” borrowed 
from Racine. The author's friends filled the house and greatly 
exerted themselves to promote the success of the play. Before its 
appearance, as Johnson has recorded, “a whole ‘ Spectator,’ none 
indeed of the best, was devoted to its praise ; while it yet continued 
to be acted, anather ‘Spectator’ was written to tell what impression 
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it made upon Sir Roger,” &c. In Philips’s “ Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester,” founded upon the Second Part of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry the Sixth,” Mrs. Oldfield played Queen Margaret, and in 
Aaron Hill’s version of “King Henry the Fifth” she personated 
the Princess Catherine. These appear to have been the only 
Shakespearian parts the actress ever essayed : Shakespeare was 
little in vogue in Queen Anne’s age. The last new character 
undertaken by Mrs. Oldfield was that of the heroine of Thomson’s 
“ Sophonisba,” a tragedy which had so stirred expectation that, as 
Johnson relates, “every rehearsal was dignified with a splendid 
audience, collected to anticipate the delight that was prepar- 
ing for the public.” The work obtained only a lukewarm recep- 
tion, however. It was observed that “ nobody was much 
affected, and that the company rose as from a moral lecture.” 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Oldfield’s Sophonisba seems to have made a 
profound impression on the audience. Thomson avowed that she 
had excelled what “even in the fondness of an author” he could 
either have wished or imagined; and especially he commended 
“the grace, dignity, and happy variety of her action.” It is told 
that she delivered the line, 


Not one base word of Carthage, on thy soul ! 


with such grandeur of action, a look so tremendous, and a voice so 
powerful, that the audience were greatly moved and rewarded her 
exertions with extraordinary applause. It was her last season on 
the stage. According to Chetwood, her efforts and anxieties as 
Sophonisba hastened her decease. He writes: “In her execution 
she went beyond wonder to astonishment, and from that time her 
decay came slowly on till it conducted her to eternal rest the 23rd 
of October, 1730.” But her health had for some years been 
seriously declining. Her natural cheerfulness of disposition and a 
strong volition had supported her under very trying conditions. 
“Many times when she has been playing a part, and received the 
universal applause of an audience, the tears have fallen from her 
cheeks with the anguish of pain she felt.” 

This queen of comedy and of tragedy was buried with some- 
thing like royal honours. Her body was borne from her house in 
Grosvenor Street—some years before she had resided in Southampton 
Street, Strand—to the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, where it 
lay in state, to be presently conveyed to the Abbey for interment, 
the pall being supported by Lords Delawar and Hervey, the Right 
Honourable Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, Charles 
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Hedges and Walter Carey, Esquires, and Captain Elliot. The 
funeral service was performed by the Reverend Dr. Barker, senior 
prebendary then resident, who stated rather vaguely “ that he buried 
Mrs. Oldfield very willingly and with the greatest satisfaction.” Ter 
friends hastened to provide in her honour Latin and English epitaphs ; 
but no monument or inscription denotes her resting-place. In life 
she had been famed for the taste and choiceness of her dress : 
“ Oldfield’s petticoat” had been celebrated by Pope in connection 
with “ Quin’s high plume;” after her death she was arrayed by her 
confidential friend and pupil, Mrs. Saunders, the actress, with special 
care and even something of elegance. Her biographer writes, “ She 
had on a very fine Brussels lace-head, a holland shift with tucker 
and double ruffles of the same lace, a pair of new kid gloves, and 
her body wrapped up in a winding-sheet.” The Woollen Act had 
prescribed the use of woollen shrouds. In his Moral Essays Pope 
wrote the familiar lines :— 

** Odious in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke !” 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

‘*No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face : 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 

AndBetty—give this cheek a little red.” 
It is not questioned that the allusion was to poor Mrs. Oldfield. 
One’s sympathies, however, are rather with the dying actress, the 
beautiful woman cherishing her beauty to the last, than with the 
satirist and jester who could choose such a moment for scoffing and 
jingling his bells, But, as Davies suggests, “ Pope seems to have 
prosecuted the name of player with a malignancy unworthy of his 
genius.” Mrs. Oldfield’s charms of person and of manner, her wit, 
her liveliness, and above all, perhaps, her social success, seem to 
have been specially hateful to the viperous poet. In his “ Art of 
Sinking in Poetry” he stigmatised her conversation by the term 
“ Oldfieldismos,” printed in Greek characters, attributing to her 
great levities and improprieties of speech, And he further aspersed 
the lady in the lines :— . 

Engaging Oldfield : who with grace and ease 

Could join the arts to ruin and to please. 

Mrs. Oldfield was the first actress who’succeeded in conquering 
for herself a place in society. She became, we are told, “‘a welcome 
and constant visitor to families of distinction.” But the times were 
dissolute ; it was not to be supposed that she presented a very 
clean moral bill of health, so to speak. She was accepted in spite of 
her frailties by women hardly less frail than herself, only they had the 
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advantage of pertaining legitimately to fashion and quality, while she 
was but an actress. In those days the drawing-rooms were not far 
behind the green-rooms in point of laxity of manner and corruptness 
of principle. Mrs. Oldfield is lauded by Chetwood because “ she 
never troubled the repose of any lady’s lawful my, and was far 
more constant than millions in the conjugal noose.” Early in her 
career she captivated a certain Mr. Arthur Maynwaring, a toping 
gentleman from Shropshire—toping was then very much in vogue— 
but intelligent withal, owning a taste for letters and the drama, a cor- 
respondent of Steele’s, and the friend of Godolphin, by whose favour 
he secured a sinecure as Auditor of the Imprest. He was the author 
of sundry prologues and epilogues, and is said to have benefited the 
actress by his instructions and advice upon the subject of her art. 
He was of infirm constitution, however, and having dissipated his 
fortune, he died in 1712 of consumption. Society was much affected 
by his illness and death, and “ the greatest lady in England” is said to 
have honoured him by weeping at his bedside. But even the tears of 
the illustrious, and the exertions of such physicians as Dr. Radcliffe, 
Sir Samuel Garth, and Sir Richard Blackmore, proved unavailing to 
save the sufferer. After his departure Mrs. Oldfield seems to have 
been generally viewed as his lawful widow ; but they were never 
married. Offers of marriage, however, the actress certainly received. 
It was probably about 1715 that, as the story went, Sir Roger 
Mostings, one of the handsomest men in the kingdom, well-bred, 
witty, and the owner of a fine estate, in vain sued Mrs. Oldfield 
to become his wife. But she “would not give her hand without 
her heart.” Moreover, Sir Roger was in disgrace ; he had been 
commanded to quit the Court and retire to his estate. He com- 
manded the fourth troop of Life Guards, and he had been over- 
heard speaking too freely in favour of the rebel lords condemned to 
die upon Tower Hill. The Duke of Bedford also made advances to 
the lady ; but it is not so clear that his Grace contemplated marriage. 
Lord Hervey was at one time a fond admirer. Mrs. Delany writes in 
1728: “ Lord Hervey is recovered, I guess, for I met him one day last 
week with Mrs. Oldfield in her coach.” It was whispered that Mrs. Old- 
field had become the wife of Brigadier-General Churchill, a natural 
son of the brother of the great Duke of Marlborough. One day the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, mentioned the report 
to the actress, and frankly inquired as to its truth. Was she really 
married to the General? “So it is said, may it please your Royal 
Highness,” answered Mrs. Oldfield in her grandest manner, “ but we 
have not owned it yet. The General keeps his own secrets.” The 
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royal family received the actress at their levées. She was to be seen 
on the terraces of Windsor in company with the most illustrious in the 
land ; the duchesses and countesses of the time welcomed her and 
made much of her ; “and the whole gay group might be heard 
calling one another by their christian names.” It is thus, says Davies, 
that Mrs. Oldfield “ acquired her elegant and graceful deportment in 
representing women of high rank.” Walpole, discussing certain 
amateur performances at Richmond House, demanded, “ who should 
act genteel comedy perfectly but people of fashion that have sense? 
Actors and actresses can only guess at the tone of high life, and 
cannot be inspired with it Mrs. Oldfield played it so well 
because she not only followed but often set the fashion 

Farren is as excellent as Mrs. Oldfield because she has lived with the 
best style of men in England.” Mrs. Oldfield invariably maintained 
an air of social dignity. Visiting Dublin in 1728, it was only “to 
oblige Lady Carteret” that she consented to play her famous cha- 
racter of Lady Townley. ‘“ She topped her part,” notes Mrs. Delany ; 
“it was admirably acted.” Her Lady Townley was held, indeed, to 
be an unrivalled performance. No one approached her in the part 
until twenty-two years later, when the beautiful Mrs. Woffington 
came to remind the middle-aged of her renowned predecessor. “ Mrs. 
Woffington did Lady Townley better than I have seen it done since 
Mrs. Oldfield’s time,” writes Mrs. Delany. Upon her success 
in “The Provoked Husband,” the management presented her 
with a purse of fifty guineas in excess of her salary, which 
was not considerable; at the most, three hundred guineas a- 
year, with a benefit, the receipts of which usually doubled that 
amount. Mrs. Oldfield, says Davies, was “ generous and humane, 
witty, well-bred, and universally admired and beloved ; in variety 
of professional merit she excelled all the actresses of her time.” 
She was loth, however, to give her services upon the benefit 
nights of her playfellows, and her airs of self-importance entailed 
upon her some ridicule. It is related that when she happened to be 
on board a Gravesend boat, which appeared to be in a position of 
danger, and the other passengers were loudly expressing their appre- 
hensions and lamenting their probable fate, she told them with 
conscious dignity that their deaths would be only a private loss, 
“whereas,” she added, “I.am a public concern.” Her professional 
importance may he inferred also from the story Walpole tells 
of Mrs. Bracegirdle coming to breakfast with him in 1742, when 
she must have been nearly eighty, and, looking for her clogs as she 
prepared to depart, observing to him : “I remember at the playhouse 
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they used to call for Mrs. Oldfield’s chair! Mrs. Barry’s clogs! and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pattens !” 

By her will Mrs. Oldfield left the bulk of her property, including 
her house in Grosvenor Street, to her son Charles Churchill, with 
remainder to her son Arthur Maynwaring. An annuity of sixty 
pounds was bequeathed to her mother, and legacies of small amount 
were left to her aunt Jane Gourlaw, and to her friend Margaret 
Saunders. Lord Hervey and Mr. John Hedges, of Finchley, and 
General Churchill were appointed executors of the will. In the 
inventory of her effects many valuable articles of jewelry are de- 
scribed, her pictures by Holbein, Cooper, Vandyck, and Kneller, 
and after certain old masters, with her statues, one in marble of 
her son Charles Churchill, busts and medallions, china, curiosities, 
and valuables, including “six gold stay-buckles and tags.” Mrs. 
Oldfield’s descendants, it may be noted, occupy a place in the 
peerage of to-day. Her son Charles Churchill married Sir Robert 
Walpole’s natural daughter, to whom was given the rank of an earl’s 
daughter upon her father obtaining his peerage in 1742, when the 
child of “ Moll Skerritt” became known as Lady Mary Walpole. Of 
this marriage was born a daughter Mary, who, in 1777, became the 
wife of Charles Sloane, first Earl of Cadogan. Their daughters, Emily 
and Charlotte, married Gerard and Sir Henry Wellesley, brothers of 
the Duke of Wellington. Charlotte’s marriage was dissolved and she 
became the wife of the Marquis of Anglesea. Her son by Sir Henry 
Wellesley became Lord Cowley, for some time English Ambassador 
at Paris. Among her children by the Marquis of Anglesea have to 
be counted Lords Alfred and Clarence Paget.. 

Mrs. Oldfield’s General Churchill, the stanch friend of Sir Robert 
Walpole—they had become connected by the union of their natural 
children—is humorously described in a poem by Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams :-— 

The General, one of those brave old commanders 
Who served through all our glorious wars in Flanders. 
His old desire to please is still expressed ; ; . 

His hat’s well cocked, his periwig’s well dressed. 

He rolls his stockings still, white gloves he wears, 

And in the boxes with the beaux appears. 

His eyes through wrinkled corners cast their rays, 

Still he looks cheerful, still soft things he says ; 

And still remembering that he once was young, 

He strains his crippled knees and struts along. 

Mrs. Oldfield’s histrionic repertory numbers upwards of eighty 


characters, 
DUTTON COOK. 





THE POETS BIRDS. 


II, DOVES AND EAGLES. 


OW those quarrelsome and loosely conducted birds, the 
doves, would coo satirically under their wings at our romantic 
ascription to them of innocence and fidelity!” says the author of 
“False Beasts and True.” And how, if the doves could ever read 
English poetry, they would put their tongues in their cheeks and 
wink at each other, and how the worse-conditioned of them would 
explode with laughter! For the poets, adopting the Mosaical “ purity” 
of the dove as true in every sense, and remembering, perhaps, how 
sacred the Mahomedan East still holds them, have conspired to 
represent this bird as of an extraordinary innocence of character and 
blameless life. Once or twice, as in Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” 
“the spleenful pigeon” is hit off with natural fidelity, and “ wanton” 


is not an infrequent epithet. But it is used in a kindly sense, and as 
equivalent to “amorous ”—as the Birds of Venus, the dove-drawn 
Paphian, who 


Mounts her car and shakes her reins, 
And steers her turtles to Cytheria’s plains, 


ought to be. Nor does it in any way preclude them, even when 
in the goddess’s service and “harnessed to bright Venus’ rolling 
throne,” from being called “guiltless,” “gentle,” “constant,” and 
“chaste”! 

Indeed, a volume of serious size might be filled with the poets’ 
compliments to the virtues of the pigeon-folk, but the tenor of the 
whole may be guessed from the following :— 


Pale solitary dove. —Xeats. 
Gentle as the dove.— Granville. 
In tenderness the dove.—A/on/gomery. 
Constant and true as the widowed dove. —.Sco/t. 
Dove-like innocence.— Young. 
Heavenly dove.— Watts. 
Like turtle chaste. — Spenser, 
And love is still an empty sound 
The modern fair one’s jest, 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest, —Goldsmith. 
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Romances and the turtle dove 
The virtue ' boast alone.—arneil. 

Peace, Plenty, Purity, Justice, Pity, Christian Love, are all sym- 
bolised by different poets under the emblem of “the dove,” and both 
“the meek ethereal Hours,” and “the Morn,” borrow its eyes and 
wings. Itis the synonym for surpassing constancy, fidelity, and truth, 
for infinite softness, tenderness, and conjugal devotion. There is no 
mildness like a dove’s—it is “ serenely mild ”—no such fidelity during 
life, no such constancy under bereavement. To be true “as a dove” is 
the highest ambition of a widow ; as fond “as a dove” of every lover, 
and as gentle “as a dove” of every Christian man or woman, child 
or dog. When doves are forlorn, their forlornness is superlative ; and 
nothing in nature is s¢ pale, so solitary, so lone, so utterly all-by-her- 
self, as the female pigeon—when she has no companion. To be as 
white and at the same time as iridescent “as a dove” is beyond the 
hope of anything but a phcenix, and for a similar confusion of sexes 
we may not look lower than the angels. To imitate the dove is the 
zenith of virtue ; to think of doing it wrong, the very nadir of crime. 

As the antithesis of the serpent— 

Frank and yet cunning, with a heart to love 

And malice prompt—the serpent and the dove ; 
as the bird of the Ark, when— 

Hope on her wing, and God her guide, 

The dove of Noah soared ; 
and as “the Dove of Heaven,” the poets are pursuing “points of high 
prescription.” But with their characteristic religion in such matters, 
they follow also every hint about the bird that the traditions of 
the past afford them, and make the bird “gall-less,”? the prey of 
vultures, and lift its head after every draught “to thank the 
Giver.”* This flattery of the pigeon reaches the climax of absurdity 
in Eliza Cook’s line— 

Linnets teach us how to love, and ringdoves how to pray ! 

Apart from “the dove” general, the poets employ doves 
particular—the ringdove, stockdove, and turtledove. But what 
relation each species bears to the other the poets never considered 
themselves at liberty to determine. Watts makes “the turtle” the 
opposite sex of “ the dove” —“ no more the turtle leaves the dove” — 

' Fidelity in love. 

s ‘* Like the dove born without a gall.”"—O/dham. 
** A gall-less dove.’’—Cowley. 
* As a matter of fact, pigeons have mof this prettily significant gesture, It is 
reserved for the cock-and-hen tribes, 
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but allows at the same time by implication the existence of a female - 
turtle ; while Cowper makes it the female, though elsewhere, with 
Spenser, making it the male. Thomson uses “the stockdove” as 
the male of the turtle, Cowper as the male of “the ringdove,” and 
Wordsworth as the female of it. As a general rule, ringdoves are 
“he,” and turtles “ she ” (chiefly widows), while “ stockdoves ” are 
one or the other as poetical exigencies require. But the ultimate 
outcome of this reciprocity of sexes and species is a ring-stock-turtle- 
dove, as elastic in its properties as even poets could desire, and as 
variously endowed as any Pandora-Proteus. Nor, in their remarks 
on the Doves’ nesting, is there any information given to establish the 
identity of species. Thus— 


The stockdove builds her nest 
Where the wild flowers’ odours float, 


is too indefinite a localisation to do more than satisfy vaguely, while 
Cunningham’s hint of its nesting in the grove is suspicious ; and 
Wordsworth’s— 


True as the stockdove to her shallow nest 
And to the grove that holds it, 


is, in Wordsworth especially, inadmissible, for the stockdove does 
not build in trees, but (by preference) in rabbit-holes. Yet Cowper 
hankers after a pine-tree stockdove, and Thonmison, so frequently 
inaccurate in his remarks on Nature, makes it a forest bird. There 
is nothing, therefore, in poetry to show that the poets knew anything 
about the bird they use so freely. In its general character of “a 
mournfully hoarse” and “ mate-lamenting” bird, it so closely 
resembles the ringdove, that it is difficult to believe that the poets 
suspected any duality of species. 

Nor does the very distinct “turtledove” appear to have any 
more defined individuality ; for while, as I have already shown, it is 
used indifferently as the widow of “ ringdoves” and of “ stockdoves,” 
its personal character is exactly similar to the others—only, perhaps, 
exaggerated. Her profound melancholy leads her to frequent lone- 
some spots—“ sequestered bowers,” 


Where yew and myrtle mix their shades, 


and here she mourns perpetually for her lost mate, and moans, being 
herself, as a rule, almost moribund ; 

For she cannot live without her love. 
Chastity, however, is, in the poets, her chief characteristic. “ Like 
turtle chaste,” says Spenser. Indeed, as I have already quoted from 
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Goldsmith and Parnell, she makes a monopoly of it, though at times 
she dispenses it to maidens in whose breast 


Yoting-eyed love has built her turtle nest. 
* Saint-like turtle,” says Prior; and in Gay we read of 


é The kind turtle’s pure untainted love ; 
and again, that 
None can call the turtle’s bill impure. 


Yet, with all this, the poets do not even know that the turtledove is 
a summer migrant only! Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
significance of Keats’ misuse of the turtle’s nest as a simile for 
“ warmth,” or in Fenton’s speaking of a cruel hind having “ borne 
away” the turtle’s nest. 

Now, to carry away a turtle’s nest ' would be a singularly difficult 
and irksome matter. It is the very ghost of a nest, a mere scattering 
of “spillikins.” .A tolerable imitation of it can be made by upsetting 
half a box of matches. Indeed, as a boy, I have sometimes dis- 
covered the nest dy seeing the eges in it from below. It is a mere 
skeleton, a network, and in its way a miracle. In fact, it is zo¢ a nest 
at all. 

A word of notice, too, may be given to the poets’ conception of a 
carrier-pigeon. ‘They were under the impression, apparently, that the 
bird would take a message “and wait for the answer.” The true 
beauty of the great “ homing” instinct did not occur to them, and 
they thought a carrier took messages both ways indifferently, at the 
request of the lovers who were in communication. 

On the whole, therefore, the poets’ “ dove” is not a portrait from 
the life. As a character in fiction it is admirable ; but, to sum it 
up in a word, it is a Christabel. 

In contrast to this “study” I would take another, the poets’ Eagle 
—a superb fowl, but non-existent, except in heraldry. Indeed, in 
their treatment of the eagle the poets follow with curious fidelity 
the traditions of heraldry, and I find that the relative importance 
attached by them to different aspects of the eagle-character coincides 
exactly with the proportions prescribed in armorial art. Poetical 
references to “the monarch bird” concern themselves, therefore, 


' Two popular traditions refer to the dove’s shabby nest. One is, that it 
exchanged nesting-places with the lapwing, and has therefore, on the branches, 
to make shift as it can with the platform of twigs which, on the ground, served it 
well enough. Theotheris, that the magpie tried to teach the dove to build a nest, 
but that it gave up the neighbourly attempt in disgust, in consequence of the dove 
persisting in conceited interruptions. : 
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most frequently with the eagle as the symbol of sovereignty; next, 
with its powers of vision ; next, with its “proving its young” ; next, 
with it as the bird of Jove ; and finally, as the natural enemy of the 
serpent. Minor heraldic, and therefore minor poetical, significances 
are the eagle’s powers of flight and its familiarity with storms. More 
exclusively the poets’ own is the eagle as the Bird of Freedom, and 
the extension of its significance as a temporal sovereign to sove- 
reignty and supremacy of all kinds. 

Now, the natural history of heraldry is borrowed from tradition 
and such Aristotelian fancies as had become popularised ; so that 
the poets’ eagle is as purely a fowl of fiction as any other bird for 
which the poets went to the same source. But this does not pre- 
vent it from being a most admirable creation. Extravagance has no 
limit in their pursuit of it; yet they never falter from a sunward path. 
Description is a perpetual coronation. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air. 

The towering eagles to the realms of light, 

By their strong pounces claim a regal right. 
Or again : 

Eagles golden-feathered who do tower 


Above us in their beauty, and must reign 
In right thereof.' 


“The Olympian eagle’s vision” had passed, in such phrases as 
“ eagle glance” and “eagle eye,” into a truism centuries ago ; yet 
a majority of the poets’ references to “the child of light ” are based 
upon it, one very favourite detail of its eyesight being its reputed 
power of staring into the sun without personal inconvenience. “ As 
eagles drink the noontide flames,” is a mere platitude with poets, 
and 
The eagle’s gaze alone surveys 
The sun’s meridian splendour, 
a postulate which they seem to consider beyond dispute. “ Exulting 
in the light,” and “ swimming in the eye of noon,” are two fancies as 
popular in heraldry as in poetry proper. Its flight, in the same way, 
being of a great elevation— 
Say ! who can soar beyond the eagle’s flight ; 
Has he not reached to glory’s utmost height ? 
takes the poets’ eagle, “the playmate of the storm,” into “ the upper 
ether,” where the sun swims in all his unveiled majesty of flame:— 


1 Fenton and Keats. 
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Triumphant on the bosom of the storm 
Glances the fire-clad eagle’s wheeling form, 
Breasting the whirlwind with impetuous flight, 
Which bears her up, 

Destined for highest heaven. 


And then, in a succession of delightful thoughts, the bird is 
presented to us— 
On sounding pinions borne ; he soars and shrouds 


His proud aspiring head among the clouds. 
Dim-seen eagles,—-The nearest to the sky.— Faint sound of eagles melting into blue. 


Until we know it 
Sublime on eagle pinions driven, 
Sailing in triumph through the ethereal way, 
Bear on the sun and bask in open day ; 


Soaring 
With upward pinions through the flood of day, 
And giving full bosom to the blaze, gain on the sun. 


But though gone “where the eye cannot follow,” its vision “ yet 


pierces downward, onward, and above ;” and on a sudden we 


hear a 
Muffled roaring 


Like an eagle’s wing ; 
and “ stouping with all their might,” there presently plunge from the 
blue, “like a dradded bolt of Jove,” the parent eagles— 
Summoned by their infants’ cries, 


Whom some rude hands would make a prize, 
Haste to relieve, and with their wings outfly their eyes. 


Anon, struck with hunger or remembering her young, the mother- 
bird, “ the queen eagle,” 
Seeks her aerie hanging 
In the mountain cedar’s hair, 
Where her brood expects the clanging 
Of her wings through the wild air 
Sick with famine. 


And then, in quest of food, with “a wild, solitary cry,” the great bird 
Rushes from the mountain’s purple crest, 
A cloud still brooding o’er her giant nest ; 

and “ plunging into shadowy woods,” or circling aloft— 


Through the wide empire of the aire, 
To weather hire brode sailes ; 


here “pouncing” a dove, there “trussing” a swan, or, again, 
robbing some falcon of its booty— 
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With dreadful force he flies at her belive, 

And with his souse which none endure dare, 

Her from her quarry he away does drive, 

And from her griping pounce the greedy prey doth rive. 


And then, winging its way back to “the tall crag that is the eagle’s 
birth-place,” or “ the fair tree whereon the eagle builds,” we have 
presented to us the royal bird at home, “feeding his eaglets in the 
noonday sun,” 


Trying his young against its rays, 
To prove if they're of generous breed or base. 


We note the eaglet coming to maturity : how he 


Plies his growing wings 
In bounded flights and sails in wider rings, 
Till to the fountain of meridian day, 
Full plumed and perfected, he soars away ; 


or, as the case may be, see him driven from the paternal eyrie to seek 
his own fortunes abroad :— 

High from the summit of a craggy cliff 

Hung o’er the deep ; such as amazing frowns 
On utmost Kilda’s shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds, 

The royal eagle draws his vig’rous young, 
Strong pounced and ardent with paternal fire, 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own : 

He drives them from his fort, the towering seat 
For ages of his empire, which in peace 
Unstained he holds. 


. 


So far, then, the eagle “‘in nature.” It is not, of course, a fact that 
the eagle’s powers, either of vision or of flight, exceed those of all other 
birds, for the vulture excels it in the one, and the condor in the other. 
Nor is it a fact that the eagle can look at the sun with less inconveni- 
ence than other birds. In their education of their young there is not, 
really, anything different from the process of other Raptores ; while as 
regards its undisputed empire, a large number of birds not only do 
not hesitate to hawk at it, but in companies they habitually affront 
and bully it, while the raven exacts respect from the eagle, and the 
griffon vulture treats it with scorn. 

None of the poets’ points, therefore, are actually based on fact ; 
but apart from its unreality, the poets’ eagle “in nature ” is a superb 
fowl. 

In fancy it soars supreme: “The monarch bird” and “lord of 
light,” the “imperial bird,” “lord of land and sea,” “ wide-ruling 
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eigle,” “princely,” “royal,” “proud,” “imperious,” and “ thunder- 
grasping,” “monarch of the rocks,” “feathered king,” “king of birds.” 
Could anything support such an intolerable load of crowns ? 


Eagle, eagle, thou hast bowed 

From thine empire o’er the cloud; 

Thou that hast ethereal birth, 

Thou hast stooped too near the earth ; 
And the hunter’s shafts have found thee, 
And the toils of death have bound thee ; 
Wherefore didst thou leave thy place, 
Creature of a kingly grace ? 

Wert thou weary of thy throne ? 

Were thy skies’ dominions lone ? 

Chill and lone it well might be, 

Yet that mighty wing was free. 

Now the charm is o’er it cast, 

From thy heart the blood flows fast. 
Woe for gifted souls and high, 

Is not such their destiny ? 


Yet with it all, the eagle is generous :— 


The prince of all the feathered kind, 
That with spread wings outflies the wind, 
And tours far out of human sicht, 6 
To view the schyward orb of light; 
This royal bird, tho’ braif and great, 
And armit strong for stern debait, 
Nae tyrant is. 
My hatred flies on eagle wing from the foe that is low. 


Indeed, it is hardly of the earth at all; it is “the bird of 
heaven,” “the Olympian eagle,” and “the bold imperial bird of 
Jove.” It bears the god’s “thunderclap,” grasps his “bolt.” It is 
the stately precursor of the Thunderer—- 


High the eagle flies before thee ;— 


and the instrument of his retributive anger :— 


So when with bristling plumes the bird of Jove 
Vindictive leaves the argent fields above, 

Borne on broad wings the guilty world he awes, 
And grasps the lightning in his shining claws. 


Or on the god’s errands, 


The speedy post of Ganymede bears 
On golden wings the Phrygian to the stars ; 


or, familiar, 


Perches bold on the sceptered hand of Jove. 
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Idealised, it is the Bird of Freedom that “prisoned, dies for 

rage ”"— 

A curse on the hand that would build him a coop ; 
and, as such, affords a simile for aspiring spirits, for youth, for “souls,” 
for an independent mind, and, above all, for young nations. -There 
can be little doubt as to the land which Shelley meant in the 
following :— 

There is a people mighty in its youth, 

A land beyond the oceans of the earth, 

Where, though with rudest rites, freedom and truth 

Are worshipped ; from a glorious mother’s breast, 

Who, since high Athens fell, among the rest 

Sate like the queen of nations but in woe, 

By inbred monsters outraged and oppressed, 

Turns to her chainless child in succour now, 

It draws the milk of power in wisdom’s fullest flow. 


That land is like an eagle whose young gaze 

Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 

Of sunrise gleams when earth is wrapped in gloom ; 
An epitaph of glory for the tomb 

Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made, 
Great people ! As the sands thou shalt become. 
Thy growth as swift as morn when night must fade; 
The multitudes shall sleep beneath thy shade; 

Yes, in thy desert there is built a home 

For Freedom. 


In other aspects of its poetical character it has even nobler 
associations, for the eagle can claim to be the imperial symbol of 
three Universal Monarchies—of Assyria, of Persia, and of Rome. 
Nor, indeed, is Greece herself exempted, for the poets dignify the 
eagle as the royal bird of her mythology, of her triumphs in science 
and poetry, and of her splendour in arms. 

As the proud eagle of all-conquering Rome, 

the golden eagles that “ taught the nations round thy fasces to adore,” 
and wherever they flew “Barbarian monarchs in the triumph 
mourned ”—these birds occupy a large space in poetry ; while as the 
national crest of France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria, and Poland, 
they have ample reference. The individuals honoured with this 
supreme epithet are of course very numerous, and range from Shake- 
speare down to Burns, and from Napoleon to Lochiel. Religion and 
literature, science and art, worldly grandeur and personal valour, 
pride and power, are all alike symbolised under the eagle. 

As “the natural enemy of the serpent ”—an old-world tradition 
which has been most liberally adopted by the poets—the eagle 
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represents freedom of thought, chivalry and frank courage, as op- 
posed to reptile servility, malignity, and underhanded cowardice. 
In Shelley especially this image towers into great sublimity. And 
how splendid, in other poets also, are some of the passages in which 
Nature—“ eagle-baffling ” mountains and “ eagle-skies ”—borrows her 
epithets from this sovereign bird, and in which religion and reason, 
philosophy, science, poetry and music, thought and intellect, passions 
and hatred, danger, dominion, fame, victory, ardour and ambition, 
all bear alike the eagle crest. 

But, after all, it does not really matter whether the poets are 
talking sense or nonsense, Their creation is a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever. Whether we see the bird 


High in middle heaven reclined, 
With his broad shadow on the lake, 


By Jove’s high behests call’d out to war, 
And charged with thunder of his angry king ; 


or whether she is the brave mother that 
Does with sorrow see 
The forest wasted, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her nest about to be o’erthrown, 
Before the feathers of her young are grown ; 
She will not leave them, nor she cannot stay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away— 


it is still the same. The eagle of the poets, let it be ever so 
heraldic and impossible, is a splendid legacy and a precious 


possession. 


Ill, SEA-BIRDS AND GAME-BIRDS. 


Long as Man to parent Nature owes 

Instinctive homage, and in times beyond 

The power of thought to reach, bard after bard 
Shall sing thy glory, Beatific Sea ! 


Yet it is curious to note how very seldom the bards have sung of 
the Birds of the Sea, and when they do refer to them, how common- 
place, as a rule, these uttcrances are. ‘The sea-birds’ citadels,” those 
“high and frowning scaurs the haunts of sea-fowl,” are each of them 
an open volume of poems. However populous they may be with 
“the ocean-fishing tribes,” romances flock there just as thickly, and 
every wing in the cloud of birds that sweeps round “ the storm- 
washed solitude ” is feathered with legends of the sea. 

For their voices, “the clamour” that the poets so often note, 
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two admirable epithets are given—“ clanging,” which Milton first 
used, and a hundred borrowed from him, and “ Plaining discrepant 
between sea and sky,” which Keats, our second Milton, has left 
us. For the rest, the poets found it only “shrill,” “shrieking,” 
“screaming,” “shrill-moaning,” “ discordant,” thus leaving the im- 
pression on the mind that they thought the birds out of harmony 
with the sea. This could hardly, of course, have been the case, for it 
does not even require a poet’s imagination to feel how exactly these 
mariner birds accord in every mood with their inconstant element. 
Yet of its flight, Heber’s “ reeled on giddy pinions” is certainly not 
in nature, and in Scott’s lines— 
Where the ocean rolls the proudest, 
Through the foam the sea-bird glides— 
there is a superficial incongruity of images. ‘Those who have 
stood at the stern of a vessel at sea, “where the ocean rolls the 
proudest,” and seen the birds riding on the waves that pursue the 
ship, remark at once the exceeding majesty of the sea-bird’s motion. 
They do not “glide” in the least. They triumph. There is even 
cruelty in the eagerness of their chase, as they shoot down the black 
incline and exult upon the opposing crest. But Scott’s “My brave 
bird” is a touch for which we might forgive far more than a mere 
incongruity in terms. The courage of these brave seafarers is un- 
deniably their great characteristic, and next to it their inconstancy :— 
The sea-gulls not more constant, 


says Keats, but Ae means “ constant to the sea ;” and yet Eliza Cook, 
overreaching herself in simile—as she does so often, and tumbles into 
the bottomless pools of bathos—declares that— 
The white sea-gull, with its shriek and billow-kissing beak, 
Shall be my type of constancy, of purity, and love! 
Even reverse her words, and the result would be nearer the truth 
of nature, for horrors gather round the name of the sea-bird, just as 
the sea-birds gather round the floating carcase. Zove/ Can anything 
be more pitiless than a sea-gull? What is the last sound the dying 
sailor hears? Is it not the heartless glee of the sea-bird as it sweeps 
with its keen wing and keener glance close above his bewildered 
head? They even strike the dying man. 
I saw a frail vessel, all torn by the wave, 
Drawn down with her crew to a fathomless grave, 
And I heard the loud creak of her hull as I past, 
And the flap of her sails and the crash of her mast; 
And I raised my shrill voice on the cold midnight air, 
To drown the last cry of the sailor’s despair. 
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Yet in sunshine and calm, what swallow or halcyon would be more 
in keeping with the scene? But the sea knows more of unrest than 
of rest, more of storm than of sunshine ; and the sea-bird, “ sportive,” 
“ blithe,” and “ gay ” though he may be at times, is a bird of lowering 
sky and flashing wave, of tempest and of shipwreck. As a brave 
thing of the sea, it commands English sympathy ; but those who know 
it best, our own English seamen, call it a pitiless and sinister bird. 

Individually, very few sea-birds have found poetic immortality. 
Among these, naturally, are the stormy petrel and the albatross; but 
except for Barry Cornwall’s lines— 

The petrel telleth her tale in vain, 


For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 
Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard— 


the chief significance of the former is ignored, while the latter is only 
rescued by the “Ancient Mariner” from a disregard quite as complete 
and certainly not less remarkable. 

The remainder of the sea-birds selected owe their preference, 
apparently, to their suitability to the metre of the moment. They are 
the cormorant, gannet (or solan goose), “ gull” (used only generically), 
sheldrake, shoveller, booby, noddy, and penguin. 

Except that the solan goose is misquoted for the barnacle goose, 
the three references which the poets make to the gannet, one of the 
most interesting of our sea-birds, are not worth notice. The beautiful 
sheldrake, “the fox-goose” of the Greeks, receives one mention ; the 
shoveller, better eating than the canvas-back duck, one (in an orni- 
thological catalogue in Drayton) ; the booby and the noddy, each 
one in a joke in Byron— 

At length they caught two boobies and a noddy, 
And then they left off eating the dead body ; 
and the penguin, one :— 


The heavy penguin, neither fish nor fowl, 
With scaly feathers and with finny wings, 
Plumped stone-like from the rock into the gulf.! 


Nothing in all the natural history of poetry is more remarkable 
than the poets’ prejudice against the cormorant. Spenser opens 
the battery of undeserved opprobrium by making “ cormoyrants ” 
sitting with “ birds of ravenous race,” 


Wayting on the wastfull cliff 
For spoil of wrackes, 





' As Indian-Britons were from penguins,—Audibray 
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And one after another the poets follow his lead in describing the 
cormorant as “ravenous,” and repeating his sneer as to the nature of 
its food ; Kirke White going so far wrong as to imagine that the bird 


ate human bodies:— 
My bones 


Be left a prey on some deserted shore 
To the rapacious cormorant ; 


and Grahame crowning the infamy of the calumniated bird as 


follows :— 
On distant waves, the raven of the sea, 


The cormorant, devours her carrion food; 
Along the blood-stained coast of Senegal, 
Prowling she scents the cassia-perfumed breeze, 
Tainted with death, and keener forward flies; 
And now she nears the carnage-freighted keel, 
Unscared by rattling fetters or the shriek 

Of mothers o’er their ocean-buried babes: 
Lured by the scent unweariedly she flies, 

And at the foamy dimples of the track, 

Darts sportively, or perches on a corpse. 


As a simile it is always used in a sinister sense. Milton makes 
Satan in Paradise a cormorant, and Coleridge repeats the fancy ; 
the devil confessing that he 


Sate like a cormorant once 
Hard by the Tree of Knowledge. 


Time as “the devourer” is repeatedly symbolised under the 
cormorant, which is also called by Montgomery, “ Death’s living 
arrow,” and “ the destroyer ;” while it is a favourite metaphor for self- 
seeking demagogues and rapacious men generally. 

This prejudice no doubt arose from the cormorant being dis- 
credited by mistranslation in Holy Writ, and it has been perpetuated 
by the “unconscious cerebration” so frequent among poets. Yet 
nothing could be more unjustifiable than this contumelious treatment 
of Hesperia’s courageous lover. For not only is the cormorant as 
clean-feeding a bird as that pet of the poets, “ the dainty halcyon,” but 
it is one of the very few birds that can be enlisted in the direct 
service of man. In our own England, cormorants were at one time 
trained to fish for their owners, as they are so frequently at the 
present day in the East ; and if any bird deserved less the epithet of 
rapacious, or greedy, or foul-feeding, it is surely the bird which shares 
his food with man—and is content with such a very small share for 
itself. 

In contrast to this scanty notice taken of individual sea-fowl, 
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it is worth noting how punctually the poets have utilised every one 
of our game-birds, These, I take it, are (omitting water-fowl) the 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, blackcock, ptarmigan, quail, snipe, and 
woodcock ; and the completeness of the list seems to me to show 
that the poets, had they known the other classes of birds as well as 
they do the birds of sport, would not have neglected them. 

Unfortunately for poetry, it is only as “ game-birds ” that the poets 
seem to care about them, while the view that they take of sport is 
certainly not such as to commend itself to healthier minds. Here 
and there is a touch that rings robustly, as Byron’s— 

Preserving partridges and pretty wenches 
Puzzle the most precautious benches ; 
or Pope’s hit at those who 
Sell their partridges and fruits, 
And humbly live on rabbits and on roots. 
But for the most part partridges are “bewildered” and “ bleed- 
ing” covies. Murdered 
By the sudden gun, they fluttering fall, 
- And vile with blood is stained their freckled down, 
™ The thundering guns are heard on every side, 
The wounded covies, reeling, scatter wide ; 
The feathered field-mates, bound by nature’s tie, 
See mothers, children, in one carnage lie. 
This unfortunate style (the last quotation is from Burns) is the 
usual one, and suggests a very indifferent opinion of poets’ healthi- 
ness of body, reminding one of that gentleman! who (in Keats) “ after 
water-brooks panted,” 
And all his food was woodland air, 
Though he would ofttimes feast on gilliflowers rare. 

Except what I have already noted about the partridge, there is 
nothing in the poets worth a reference, for this bird only “ birrs” 
and “scraiches” and “ whirrs.” It “loves the fruitful fell” and 
hates “falcons.” Such is the partridge of the poets. Of the bird in 
nature, one of the most beautiful and certainly one of the most con- 
spicuously characterised birds that breed with us, I need say nothing. 

In connection with fatal October, “the painted pheasant rare” 
receives frequent recognition :— 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs,? 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 





‘ This quotation surely finds a delightful application to a very modern ‘‘poet.”’ 
* Pope's Windsor Forest. 
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Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground, 

Ah ! what avail his glossy varying dyes, 

His purple crest and scarlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings and breast that flames with gold ! 


But it is the beauty of its plumage that chiefly commends the bird 
of Colchis to the poets’ favourable notice, although, curiously enough, 
none of them note the blaze of burnished copper that is the chief 
characteristic of its plumage. The poets see in it, as a rule, only 
“purple and gold.” Thus :—- 

The pheasant’s plumes which round enfold 

His mantling neck with downy gold.— Cow/er. 

The bold cock-pheasant stalked along the road, 

Whose gold and purple tints alternate glowed.— Bloomfield. 


The purpled pheasant with the speckled side.— Yohnson. 


There are, however, many points beside its ‘‘ speckled side” and 
its “whirr” which possess a more or less poetical significance. 
The pheasant is an exotic, raised and protected at great cost ; yet it 
plays the Norman noble among the farmyard “villains,” and, not 


content with the expensive food provided, levies a Mahratta chouth, 
a Danish black-mail, from the farmer and peasant. It is a bird of 
state, having at one time supplanted the peacock on imperial tables 
as the dish of honour, and thrives best under monarchies. Despotism 
forced it upon France. Revolutions have nearly extinguished it. It 
stands, therefore, as the symbol of aristocracy, flourishing where 
power or wealth can smother or conciliate prejudice ; decaying 
where the people have the upper hand. As a direct incentive to 
crime, no other bird can dispute the first place with the pheasant, 
for it is the loadstone of poachers ; while, as the natural enemy of 
the rural population, there is no feathered thing that earns execra- 
tion so thoroughly as the pampered courtier, with his sumptuous 
clothing and dainty feeding. And what so easy to bring down as 
this glittering Buckingham ? 

The ptarmigan receives one word from Scott, “snowy,” and no 
more from all the rest of the poets. Yet “the snowchick” fills a 
very conspicuous place in the parable-book of nature. What is more 
striking than the attachment of this “ hardy Norseman ” to the bitter 
north, its love of the biting cold? “The male bird has been seen, 
during a snow-storm in Norway, to perch himself on a rock which over- 
topped the nest, and to sit there some time, as if enjoying the cold 
wind and sleet which was driving in his face, just as one might have 


’ 
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done on a sultry summer’s day on the top of the Wiltshire Downs 
when a cool air is stirring there.”! There is also a poetical signifi- 
cance in its striking change of plumage, which I should have thought 
would have furnished a simile to poets. 

Under its synonyms—*“ moorcock,” “heathcock” and “ heath- 
hen,” “ gorcock ”—the red grouse is a favourite touch of nature with 
northern poets, nor without cause, for this bird is an idyll in itself, 
and lends the picturesqueness of its haunts and habits to every line 
it graces. ‘Calling from out the mist high on the hill,” or “ from 
the rough moss, o’er the trackless waste of heath,” the grouse, 
comrade of the deer, “that craps the heather bud,” is always a very 
poetical detail of moor and mountain scenery. Here, in the dewy 
morning, we hear it “ shrilly crowing,” and anon see it 

Spring on whirring wings 
Amang the blooming heather ; 
later, 
Fluttering, pious fraud! to lead 
The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray ; 
and then, 
At the close of eve 
Gathering in, mournful, her brood dispersed 
By murderous sport, and o’er the remnant spreading 
Fondly her wings. 


Nor is the blackcock less poetical. Its plumage, voice, and 
haunts are all picturesque alike, but very little use indeed is made of 
this bird in poetry. Leyden, as does Scott after him, speaks approvingly 
of its “jet” wing, while its crowing is utilised as a feature of early 
morning on the mountains. But except in Joanna Baillie’s ode there 
is no poetry in the poets’ treatment of the blackcock ; while her 
stanzas are otherwise remarkable as seeming to contain one of the 
images that beautify Shelley’s address to the skylark.? She says :— 

I see thee slily cowering through 
That wiry web of silver dew, 

That twinkles in the morning air, 
Like casements of my lady fair. 

A maid there is in yonder tower, 
Who, peeping from her early bower, 
Half shows like thee, &c. &c. 

The quail— 

The corn-loving quail, the loveliest of our bits— 
(Drayton means, the most delicious eating) finds a second recognition 
in Hurdis as “the tardy quail.” 
1 Rev. A. C. Smith, Zoologist, vol. viii. 
* Compare with stanza ‘* Like a high-born maiden,” &c, 
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But what idea possessed the poet when he wrote the following ? 
So have I seen 
The spaniel-hunted quail with lowly wing 
Shear the smooth air: and so, too, have I heard 
That she can sweetly clamour, though compell’d 
To tread the humble vale. 
Who told him that the voice of quails was “sweet”? It has a 
shrill whistling call, harmonious enough, as all the sounds of nature 
are, but certainly not “ sweet.” 
The woodcock enjoys frequent recognition asa bird of sequestered 
habits—“ lowly woodcocks haunt the wat’ry glade ”—* the woodcock 
haunts the lonely dells.”_ And as a bird of evening-- 


When first the vales the bittern fills, 
Or the first woodcock ' roams the moon-lit hills. 


And as a migrant— 


The woodcock’s early visit and abode 

Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime 

Foretell a lib’ral harvest. He of times 

Intelligent, the harsh Hyperborean ice, 

Shuns for our equal winters; when our 

Suns cleave the chill’d soil, he backward wings his way 
To Scandinavia’s frozen summers, mete 

For his numb’d blood.? 


And again, in Gay:— 


They sung where woodcocks in the summer feed, 
And in what climates they renew their breed; 

Some think to Northern coasts their flight they bend, 
Or to the moon in midnight hours ascend. 


Other details of its natural history are noted:— 


But man is a carnivorous production, 
He cannot /ive like woodcocks upon suction, 
For fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 


The “ gins” and other traps set for the bird are frequently referred to, 
and even after death— 


When squires send woodcocks to their dames, 
To serve to show their absent flames — 


the poets follow the bird on to toast. 


? Wordsworth of course means the first abroad that evening, for bitterns begin 
to boom in February, and the woodcock comes to us in October. 

? Phillips is not so ‘‘mixed”’ here as his somewhat confusing use of ‘* Hyper- 
borean” and ‘‘ frozen” would make it appear, The woodcock comes from the 
North and returns thither. 
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The “ long-billed snipe,” “the darting snipe,” “the palate-pleasing 


snipe,” and—- 
Here the long and soft-billed snipe resorts, 
By suction nourished : here her house she forms, 


Here wanns her four-fold progeny into life ; 


may be said to exhaust the poets’ bird, though a reference might have 
been expected to the curious note that has gained it its name of “the 
bleater” in several languages, to its artifices in defence of its young, 
its singular flight—so different from that of all other birds—its migra- 
tions and its mysterious appearances and disappearances, as if under 
the influence of hitherto undiscovered atmospheric laws. 


PHIL. ROBINSON, 





ROCKLAND BROAD. 


HEN I was a boy it was the height of my ambition to live 

like a backwoodsman upon the fruits of my gun (catapult) 
and rod, and many a good meal I have spurned in favour of half- 
burned sparrows, cooked over a wood fire in the back garden, and 
potatoes roasted in the ashes. At that time I was not, fortunately 
for myself and my parents, aware that there were many people who 
gained their living in that way in England, nor did I know the district 
where they chiefly flourish : that of the Norfolk Broads. 

I hope that most people are aware that in the eastern part of the 
county of Norfolk there is a tract of country compounded of marsh, 
rivers, and lagoons, or Broads as they are locally called, where the 
fishing and fowling is excellent, where habitations of man are few and 
far between : where the rivers are the highways, and the men who 
traverse them live on them, and are true “ water-abiders,” and where 
unsophisticated nature reigns in solitude and wildness. The fact of 
knowing that there is such a place, however, is very far from the 
knowledge of the indescribable charm which experience of the district 
brings with it. The wide, flat plain aglow with the sunlight, or losing 
its flower colours in the driving mist ; the lakes doubling the reeds 
and iris flowers in the placid mirrors of their calm, or sweeping them 
down with the white waves of their storm ; the splash of fish and cry 
of fowl in the stillness of starry nights, and the white and yellow of 
lilies and scent of meadow-sweet on hot summer days, are but small 
items in the wild and glorious whole. Those, too, who use these 
waters for pleasure are, in the main, of the stamp of men whom old 
Isaac Walton claims to be true anglers, and those who gain their 
living upon them are men of an infinite variety of waterside anecdote ; 
stories of fowl and of fish ; of wills-o’-the-wisp and ghostly lights and 
forms on misty nights. 

The water-abiders are of two kinds: those who navigate the great 
shallow sailing craft called wherries ; and those who live entirely by 
fowling, fishing, and netting. The latter class are decreasing in 
numbers, as the riparian owners naturally object to their presence, 
and close their Broads to them as far as possible. Still, they are 
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many in number ; the aborigines of the soil, or water rather, and they 
live lonely lives in waterside cottages, or in boats with huts built on 
them, and looking extremely like Noah’s Arks, which one sees half 
hidden in some dyke off the river where the reeds meet overhead. 
Their employment has been much interfered with by the Norfolk 
and Suffolk Fisheries Act, which rightly enacts that nets of a certain 
mesh shall not be used, but which, neither reasonably nor intelligibly, 
has put down the long eel lines which were formerly used. These 
rivers, the Yare, the Waveney, and the Bure, swarm with eels, and every 
opportunity should be afforded to poor folk to obtain and sell such 
an important supply of food. Formerly eel lines, with a thousand 
hooks strung on at intervals, and baited with small fish, used to be 
set, and great store of eels taken thereby; but, alas, pike were 
occasionally taken on them, and anglers took fright, and for the sake 
of a few pike more or less in the course of a year aided to destroy 
the honest livelihood of many men. 

There is one happy hunting-ground still left to these water-abiders, 
and that is Rockland Broad. ‘This is a shallow sheet of water about 
sixty acres in extent, communicating by half a dozen dykes with the 
River Yare. One of the dykes is navigable for craft drawing not 
more than three feet of water, and it is nearly a mile long. As the 
tide ebbs each day a strong current of fresh water flows off the Broad, 
so that wherrymen sail their craft close to the mouth of the dyke to 
get a bucket of drinking water as they pass. As you row or sail down 
the dyke you will notice how clear the waier is, and how it swarms 
with small fish, which dart back as your boat reaches them. The 
dyke is about five-and-twenty feet wide, and on either side is a border 
of reeds, low bushes, and dwarf trees, which completely shuts you 
off from the outer world. You are now in the haunt of heron and 
fowl, and the silence is only broken by the bleating of snipes in the 
clear air above you. And now you enter the Broad and drop your 
anchor overboard in three feet of clear water. There is a bubbling 
up of mud as the splash subsides, and when this clears away no anchor 
is visible. The rope is seen entering the mud, but the anchor has 
sunk out of sight. The mud is so soft and so deep that you may 
push a long pole dowr and down without meeting with much resist- 
ance. One day, while watching some fish swimming about, I was 
struck with the multitudes of tracks in this soft yellow mud ; grooves 
about three-quarters of an inch wide scrawled about like the markings 
on a yellow-hammer’s eggs. A closer scrutiny revealed the cause to 
be water-snails, of which there were great numbers crawling slowly 
about. ~ , ‘ ; 
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It is only for the width of a channel across the Broad and a 
small patch in the middle that the water is so deep as three feet. 
Over the rest of the Broad it is much shallower and much choked up 
by weeds and water-plants of many kinds, while great clumps of reeds 
grow out of the water here and there. When the water is low in the 
river, the masses of weeds show very prominently, but not so much 
so as Surlingham Broad, higher up the river, where at low tide there 
is little but weeds to be seen. 

Rockland Broad stands upon copyhold ground, and the tenants 
of the manor have a joint right of fishing with the lord, but must not 
sell their fish. Happily, however, for the persons who live by and on 
the Broad, it is worth no one’s while to enforce the latter restriction, 
and the fish that are caught are freely sold. 

It is time, however, that we noticed the chief feature of the Broad 
as far as poor humanity is concerned. There is a floating palace, 
and there are its king and its queen. ‘True, the palace is but a 
large old sea boat, with a hut built up in the centre third of it, and 
roofed with planks and tarred felt, but within all is neat and snug, 
and spacious enough for the wants of its occupants. And he who 
sits mending his nets is more free than any monarch. His gun and 
his nets bring him enough for his needs, his house is his own, his 
time is his own, he calls no man master, and he pays neither rent nor 
taxes. What more would you have? His wife is cleaning her crockery, 
and it is evident that she knows not the need or worry of a servant. 
Verily, the sobriety of advancing years, and the cares of paternity, do 
not prevent me from indulging in a dream of how free and idyllic 
such a life would be if one could take to it, together with an educated 
love of nature, a stomach for dirty work, such as hauling in that long 
eel net, which is now hung out to dry along the top of the boat. 
Between a couple of poles on the “rond” (as the reedy, marshy 
bank is here called), a casting net is drying in the wind. Alongside 
the larger craft is a gunning punt with a couple of single-barrelled 
guns ready loaded lying in it. A few yards away is a group of 
floating boxes or trunks, perforated with holes, in which the eels, 
tench, pike, and other fish are kept alive until there are sufficient to 
send to Billingsgate. 

The whole establishment is moored in a little reedy bay close by 
the mouth of the dyke. 

Presently the man looks up. His keen eye has detected some- _ 
thing moving at the far side of the lake. He gets into his punt and - 
sculls it with one oar worked in a side rowlock in a singular and 
rather inexplicable way, with great rapidity and noiselessly. Skirting 
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the reeds, and keeping as much as possible within the shelter of the 
straggling fringe of them which has advanced beyond the main body, 
he nears the spot where he has marked his quarry. The sun gleams 
on the barrel of his gun ; there is a puff of white smoke, and the 
report comes loudly over the water, and he has picked up a coot 
with which he returns to his hut. He is like a human spider. The 
Broad is his web, and when anything eatable touches it he sallies 
out of his cell bent on destruction. Day and night he follows his 
pursuit, and though there are two or three others of his kind on the 
Broad, yet it is naturally a place so favourable in all its conditions 
to bird life, that he says there is no diminution of fish or fowl attri- 
butable to his pursuits. Indeed, I take it that two or three amateur 
sportsmen spending a day on the water would, by their noise and 
racket about, do far more to frighten fowl away than he with all his 
slaughter, for he goes to work so unobtrusively that only the fowl 
and fish which are killed find out how dangerous he is (this last 
phrase sounds rather Irish, but let it pass). 

His pursuits vary a little with the seasons, and this is the course 
of them. In the spring, when netting for roach and bream is for- 
bidden, he keeps a good look-out for rare birds’ nests and eggs, which 
find a ready sale among the many collectors in Norfolk. Perchance he 
finds some nests of the bearded tit, with their delicate little eggs, 
or he notes the nests of the heron, of which there are several scattered 
colonies about the Broads, and one small heronry close by, at 
Surlingham. If he does not take the eggs, he waits until the young 
birds are nearly able to fly and then secures them alive. Occa- 
sionally, too, he shoots an otter, which are plentiful enough on the 
Broads, making their “hovers” in a beaver-like nest among the 
reeds. In the summer he goes ecel-pichking or spearing, or babbing 
for eels at night, with a ball of worms strung on worsted, by which 
means he takes large quantities. Then, when the tench sun them- 
selves in the shallow water on hot still days, he “tickles” them, 
absolutely lifting them out of the water with his hands. The silly 
fish simply hide their heads in the weeds when they are disturbed, 
and ostrich-like imagine they are safe. With the first of August the 
wild-fowl season opens, and then for a day or two Rockland Broad 
becomes populous with visitors. Before midnight on the last day of 
July, gentle and simple, professional and amateur, come in boats 
and take up their position, waiting patiently until the dawn brings 
* flight time, when some lucky ones will get seven or eight ducks before 
the flight is over. After that, the coots and waterhens find the day 
an unlucky one for them. The whizzing of shot about the Broad 
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makes a nervous man feel uncomfortable. After the opening of the 
season, however, the professional has it pretty much his own way. 
In October the eels begin to move towards the estuary, and the eel- 
net is set across the dyke to catch them in its long “ poke” as they 
pour off the Broad. When not in use the poke is stretched out to 
dry on the top of the boat. 

Eels fetch from nine to fourteen shillings per stone at Billingsgate, 
and thither nearly all his eels are sent. On the Bure as many as 
twenty-eight stone-weight of eels are taken in a night, and the profits 
of the eel season are sufficient to keep the eel-man the rest of the 
year. What an opening there is for a lucrative industry if properly 
carried out! All this wealth of food goes down to the estuary or to 
the sea, and, according to the best authorities, none of it comes 
back ; so that, unless it is stopped by eel-nets, it is wasted. There 
are no eel-nets on the Yare ; but if half a dozen were set up under 
the auspices of a company with plenty of capital, a very good thing 
might be made of it. I do not think that the anglers would like it ; 
but though I am an angler myself, and would encourage angling as 
far as I can, yet I do not think it should stand in the way of such an 
important industry and welcome supply of food as might be made so 
readily available. I recollect being at Coldham Hall one June 
morning, and seeing two men bring in sixteen pounds of eels which 
they had speared before breakfast ; yet this was not considered a 
large catch. One of the eels was three pounds in weight. The 
men skinned the eels while they were alive. The detached heads 
gaped several times, and the flayed and disembowelled bodies gave 
convulsive struggles. If ever I take to eel-fishing for a livelihood, I 
shall sell them alive, and not attempt to prepare them for the pot. 
Eels fetch sixpence per pound at the waterside. 

Eel-picking is an art in which some men attain considerable skill. 
They move gently along in their boats until they see the “ blowing ” 
of an eel, as the bubbles issuing from the mud are termed, and then 
they strike where the bubbles come from. They can distinguish 
between the blowing of a large or small eel, and tell both from the 
blowing of a tench. They do not often strike at random. AA still, 
fine day, during fine, hot weather, is the most suitable time for this 
sort of work. On such days the wherrymen seize the opportunity 
when their vessel nears the bank to plunge the spears into the mud, 
and so get a good many eels. The strokes of the spear are called 
“jowles.” Sometimes an eel-picking match takes place on the 
Broad between two rival champions, under conditions such as the 
following :—The match to be finished in two hours; each man to 
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have thirty jowles, each time calling out, “ Here’s a go!” first lifting 
the spear in the air, to show that it is clear of eels ; then making one 
stroke, and then lifting the spear clean out of the water. The stakes 
are a sovereign a side, and the match to be decided by numbers, 
not weight. Each picker has in his boat a mate of his rival’s, to 
see fair play, and a boat with two referees in it accompanies the 
match. 

Hanging up to dry by the eel hut, you will see numerous bundles 
of reeds, each the size of a rolling-pin, and tightly and neatly 
tied up. These are the Broadman’s “liggers,” or trimmers 
which he sets for pike all over the Broad, The line is rolled 
round the ligger with a foot or two free and a double hook 
baited with a roach. These are often set in water not a foot deep, 
and really do not seem to do much harm to angling. The pike are 
too numerous at present, and hence are very small. A friend of 
the writer’s caught thirty with a spoon bait one day in the river 
close by, nineteen of which had to be put back again. The liggering 
on Rockland, therefore, does not interfere with the pike-fishing in 
the rivet. There is too great a craze in Norfolk just now for pre- 
serving. The consequence is that the rivers are over-stocked, and 
the fish run short of food and are necessarily small. People com- 
plain that they catch no large fish now like they used to do in the 
old days before netting in the river was abolished, but that they 
catch only numbers of fingerlings. They have not yet learned that 
either you must have a medium stock of fish and /arge ones, or a 
teeming stock and small ones. 

In the way of netting, great things are sometimes done upon the 
Broad. I have heard of four pounds’ worth of fish being taken before 
breakfast. This netting does not hurt the river unless it is pursued 
at breeding-time, when the fish go from the river to the Broads to 
spawn. At other times it is well known that the fish do not travel 
to and fro ; those that have taken to the river always prefer staying 
there, and go back after spawning. There may be certain exceptions 
to this rule, as when a high salt tide drives the fish before it up the 
river. Many may then make for the fresh water of the Broads, but 
the vast majority head up the river until they lose the extreme salt- 
ness which is hurtful to them. 

Then there are bow-nets set in the runs between the weeds for 
tench and eels, into which the bream too often crowd and keep out 
the more valuable fish. With the first frosts the wild-fowl come in 
great numbers, but with hard and long-continued frosts they depart 
to the shores and mudflats of estuaries, where alone they can obtain 
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food, and the Broads are at such times lonely and deserted, or given 
up to skaters. 

The Broadman’s life seems to be a fairly healthy one, in spite of 
the damp. Agues and marsh fevers seem to have passed away with 
the foul stagnation which produced will-o’-the-wisps. Indeed, the 
last good evidence I have of the appearance of these elfish lamps 
pointed to a bit of undrained marsh, where cattle droppings were 
thick, and the wet ground grew foul, the spot being one where cattle 
came down to drink. ‘The man’s food is chiefly fish and fowl, and he 
describes a heron’s breast as tasting exactly like a stewed shin o 
beef, but says that the legs are very strong. 

Who will join me in setting up housekeeping on the Broads ? 


G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF AN ECCENTRIC 
PARSON. 


OMETHING more than half a century ago—February 1, 1824— 
there died at Cheltenham, at the age of nearly eighty years, an 
individual whose eccentricity consisted in the fact, not that he was 
everything in turn and nothing long, but that he was and that he did 
everything continually, and that what he did he did well. It is more 
difficult, indeed, to say what he did wof do than what he did. He was 
tutor, /i#térateur, play-writer, topographer, farmer, agriculturist, land- 
drainer, magistrate, sportsman, pugilist, diner-out, clergyman, baronet, 
and canon of a cathedral ; he was also an orator, and the founder of 
two London newspapers ; and, finally, he had in him something of 
the soldier. So that, although he is now forgotten, even in that 
county of Essex to which he was really a great benefactor, Sir Henry 
Bate-Dudley must be pronounced one of the most extraordinary men 
whom the last or the present century has produced. 

The father of Sir Henry was the Rev. Henry Bate, a member 
of an opulent Worcestershire family, who held for many years the 
vicarage of St. Nicholas, Worcester ; his mother was the sister of a 
Dr. White, of Warwickshire, a man of some note in his day as at 
once an able physician and a fine classic. Mr. Bate, who had a 
large family, was preferred by Lord Chancellor Camden to the living 
of North Fambridge, Essex, and accordingly removed from Worcester 
to Chelmsford ; but his early death, which happened soon afterwards, 
left his children but slenderly provided for. 

The future eccentric baronet, who was born at Fenny Compton 
in August 1745, and who had been educated for the Church, though 
his name does not appear among the graduates of either Oxford or 
Cambridge, was fortunately of age to take the living vacated by his 
father’s death, and the Lord Chancellor presented him to it. But 
though he held with his living a curacy at Prittlewell, near Southend, 
and eked out his income by taking pupils, he found the support of 
his mother, brothers, and sisters so heavy a drain on his purse, that he 
resolved to enter on some literary speculation which would bring 
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him a quick return. Accordingly he projected and started the 
Morning Post, which, says Sylvanus Urban, “ from the lively writing it 
exhibited, soon obtained a circulation quite unprecedented at the 
time.” He was, no doubt, the better able to secure for the Post 
both “lively writing” and early West End news, from the fact that, 
on coming up to London, he became a member of the “ Beef-Steak 
Club,” where he made the acquaintance of Sheridan, Garrick, and 
other wits of the day, and also obtained the entrée cf the fashionable 
circles of Carlton House. The “liveliness” and personality of his 
writing, however, had also another effect, namely, that of involving 
him in more than one duel, in spite of “ his cloth.” 

Having a strong dramatic turn, he now became a writer of plays, 
acting as curate at Hendon for the Rev. Mr. Townley, the author of 
the matchless farce of “ High Life below Stairs.” While here he 
wrote — probably at the suggestion of Garrick, who was often a 
visitor of Mr. Townley at Hendon—“ The Rival Candidates,” “ The 
Woodman,” “ The Flitch of Bacon,” and some other comedies and 
farces, including “‘ The Blackamoor Washed White,” in which a part 
was played by Mrs. Siddons, who, it is said, was first engaged by 
Garrick on Mr. Bate’s recommendation. Among the rest of his 
dramatic friends was the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Hartley, 
about whose real maiden name there hangs so much mystery, and 
who, though she came on the stage when very young, in 1771, as 
Mrs. Hartley, was for some years the mistress of “Gentleman” 
Smith, the actor, the original of Sir Charles Surface. In her cause 
he fought two duels! (with Messrs. Miles and Fitzgerald); and it is 
not a little curious that, half a century afterwards, the accomplished 
actress, whom Sir Joshua Reynolds painted so charmingly, died on 
the very same day with her champion. 

But to return to Mr. Bate. While writing for and editing the 
Morning Post, he thought it prudent to have two strings to his bow, 
and therefore maintained other engagements with the press. Early 
in 1780, however, he withdrew from these, and in the November of 
that year he established as its rival the Morning Herald. It is a 
tradition among his friends that, after he had sold his interest in the 
Post and had established what no doubt he hoped would have 
proved its successor—the Hera/d—he sent boys with scarlet jackets, 
and with gold lace on their hats, round London to distribute placards 
of “the new daily paper, the Morning Herald, conducted by the late 
editor of the Morning Post ;’ and that his new device to “ get up” a 


* On another occasion he fought a duel with Mr. A. R. Stoney-Bowes, who 
had insulted him in his editoma chair, 
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circulation was put down by legislation as an unfair move—in fact, 
to use a phrase borrowed from “ the ring,” “ hitting below the belt.” 
It is recorded that on this occasion he carried off not only his staff, but 
his printer as well, and that the Post in consequence did not appear. 
The cessation, however, was only for one day. 

In or about the year 1781, the rectory of Bradwell-juxta-Mare, a 
village at the extreme eastern coast of South Essex, surrounded on 
two sides by the salt water—I can hardly call it sea—and on a third 
by salt-water marshes, was purchased in trust for him, subject to the 
then rector’s life. At this time the Essex roads were very bad, the 
church and parsonage were out of repair, the farms were let at low 
rents and unskilfully tilled and drained, and the sea-walls and 
embankments were in a most unsatisfactory state ; while, owing to 
the unhealthiness of the climate, there was no rector or vicar in the 
neighbourhood. Believing, of course, that the reversion of the living 
was legally his, and that no bishop could refuse to institute him to it 
when it should become vacant, he at once took up his abode in the 
village, “restored” the church, and got together a congregation after 
it had dwindled to almost nothing. He next proceeded to build a 
new rectory-house and out-buildings, drained the waste and glebe 
lands, embanked a quantity of land near the sea, and reclaimed con- 
siderably more—works for which he received at different times two 
gold medals from the Society of Arts. Proceeding a step further, he 
next suppressed, by his unwearied activity and zeal, a system of 
smuggling which prevailed along the coast and at the mouth of the 
Blackwater, expending on these and other useful works upwards of 
428,000. The new rectory, which he built, but which he always 
fancifully called “The Lodge,” is a moderate-sized mansion, with 
extensive grounds well laid out. In Paterson’s “ Book of Roads” it 
is described as “a very elegant building” ; and the architect whom he 
employed was Johnson, who also erected the shire hall at Chelmsford. 
“On the top of it,” adds Paterson, “is affixed an observatory, orna- 
mented with columns of the Ionic order, which have been ingeniously 
contrived so as to form the chimneys of the entire fabric.” 

Besides building the rectory or Lodge, he formed for himself a 
considerable domain at Bradwell, by hiring on long leases and at low 
rents a number of large farms, and in fact made the greater part of 
the neighbourhood his own domain. In this way he could not have 
occupied less than 2,000 or 3,000 acres, on which he laid out plan- 
tations and planted trees and shrubs to form covers for game. In 
fact, although he had not an acre in fee simple, he treated the whole 
parish as his own freehold property. . At a time when the art of game- 
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preserving was in its infancy, he maintained a large head of game ; 
and, having been put into the commission of the peace, he used his 
authority as a magistrate without scruple against trespassers and 
poachers. As may easily be imagined, he was a keen sportsman. 
In relating his feats in the way of wild-duck shooting, he would often 
astonish his hearers by telling them that on one occasion, when at 
the point of the shore at Bradwell, near St. Peter’s Church, in a 
driving sleet, the wild-fowl of all kinds flew about him so thick that 
he was obliged to leave off firing because the barrels of his gun grew 
too hot, and that the birds which he had shot lay about him in such 
numbers that he piled them in a heap so as to keep off the wind. 
In his early days, whilst a curate at Prittlewell, he kept a pack of 
beagles, and ran with them himself regularly: and later, when he 
settled at Bradwell, if some surplice-duty—a marriage or a funeral, 
for instance—interfered with his arrangements for the day in the 
shooting season, he would quietly make his beat round in the direction 
of church at the appointed hour, and, placing his gun in the vestry, 
and bidding his well-broken pointers to lie down in a pew, he would 
perform the ceremony, and then doff his surplice and resume his 
sport. In fact, it was a common saying in the neighbourhood that “a 
man might as well steal a sheep as touch one of Parson Bate’s hares.” 

About this time, namely in 1784, while his parsonage was in the 
course of erection, he took by royal licence the additional name of 
Dudley, in compliance with the will of a relation of that name who 
left him a property. An Essex gentleman, whose father knew the 
eccentric parson well, thus writes to me concerning him :— 

There is no doubt that he did an immense amount of good in the district 
where he resided. Up to his time, the badness of the roads, which lay through 
fields, and -were constantly interrupted by gates, made the neighbourhood of 
Bradwell almost inaccessible ; but on becoming a magistrate he soon exercised 
his influence with ‘‘the powers that be,” so that the ‘*‘ Hundred of Dengie,” of 
which he was practically the *‘ squire,” became noted for the excellence of its 
roads. His farming operations, too, were not less spirited than extensive ; and 
his practice of taking long leases of large tracts of land at low rents, to sub-let in 
smaller plots at higher rental, soon made him a rich man—at all events, for a 
country parson. The land which he reclaimed from the sea must have amounted 
to fully 300 acres, and it was done in a masterly style. The ‘* Survey of Essex ” 
speaks of his having erected also 6 or 7 miles of sea-wall; but this is clearly an 
exaggeration. My father’s property in Bradwell consisted of about 300 acres, 
which lay in the middle of his domain; and he never could quite forgive my 
father for the presumption of occasionally carrying a gun over his own land. 
You know, probably, something of Bate Dudley’s literary works ; but I must tell 
you that I cannot help fancying that the ‘‘ History of Essex, by a Gentleman,” 
published periodically in six volumes in 1769~—1772, was edited by this sporting 
parson, 
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Such being the case, it must be owned that he seems to have 
been somewhat hardly treated on the death of the actual incumbent 
of Bradwell, Mr. Pawson, when the Bishop of London hesitated to 
institute him to the benefice, the reversion to which had been 
bought for him by his friends in a strictly legal manner. A long 
correspondence ensued between his lawyers and the Bishop, the 
result of which was a sort of compromise, the Bishop consenting 
that Bate-Dudley’s brother-in-law, the Rev. Richard Birch, should 
be instituted in his stead. In the mean time, however, the six 
months allowed to the patron by the law had slipped by ; the living 
“lapsed” to the Crown; and a stranger, the Rev. Mr. Gamble, 
Chaplain to the Forces, had influence enough to secure it for 
himself. Bate-Dudley’s annoyance knew no bounds; and his 
friends sought in every legal way to get the nomination cancelled. 
But the Crown can do no wrong, nor can it, without losing dignity, 
revoke a step once made, except in very extreme cases; and the 
Prime Minister remained deaf to all petitions and memorials, though 
one was presented to him signed by Lord Braybrooke as Lord- 
Lieutenant, the High Sheriff, and all the lay magistrates of the 
county, remonstrating against the hardship thus done to one who 
had rendered the State “various and most important services,” 
including the suppression and putting down “an alarming and 
dangerous insurrection.” His public services were also mentioned 
in the House of Commons by Colonel Strutt, M.P. for the adjoining 
borough of Maldon, and by no less a person than Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who addressed the House “in a strain of overpowering 
eloquence on the severe measures which had been directed against 
Mr. Dudley,” and denouncing the proceeding as “entirely at 
variance with that mild spirit which is the characteristic of the 
English Church.” 

An Essex resident nobleman, the late Lord St. Vincent, took 
on himself spontaneously to remonstrate on the subject with the 
Premier through Sir Evan Nepean; who at last, finding that there 
was no chance of his obtaining either redress or recompense in 
England, advised that he should go over to Ireland, promising at the 
same time to use his best offices on his behalf with the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the late Lord Hardwicke. 

Accordingly he went to Dublin, and for some months “ danced 
attendance,” with many other hungry suitors, about the doors of the 
Vice-Regal Court. At length, in 1804, an acceptable living was 
offered to him ; and he was presented to the Rectory of Kilscoran, 
in the barony of Forth and the diocese of Ferns. To this shortly 
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afterwards was added the Chancellorship of Ferns Cathedral ; and 
three years later, through the favour of the Duke of Bedford, then 
Lord-Lieutenant, he received a nomination to the living of Kilglass, in 
the county of Longford, together with a letter expressing the Duke's 
sense of the unmerited rigour by which he had been deprived of his 
Essex benefice. It may easily, however, be believed that for a man 
so active and enterprising as Mr. Bate-Dudley, and one so calculated 
to shine in the society of the learned and witty, his exile to a remote 
part of Ireland, coupled with only a slender income, was a poor 
equivalent for the £ 28,000 which he had spent in improvements on 
the flat mud banks of the Essex marshes. 

In 1811 Mr. Gamble died ; and as undoubtedly patron of the living 
of Bradwell, though there were difficulties in the way of his own 
institution, Mr. Bate-Dudley appointed to the vacancy his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Richard Birch, and, not caring to return to a neigh- 
bourhood where he had been so great a benefactor and yet had been 
so badly used, he resolved to part with the advowson, which was 
bought by the Schreiber family in August 1819. 

During his residence in Ireland, which continued with slight inter- 
vals, spent mostly in the gay circles of London and of Carlton House, 
Mr. Bate-Dudley was active as a magistrate, and introduced many 
improvements into the farms and villages in his neighbourhood ; he 
became also a constant visitor at the tables of the late Right Hon. John 
Forster, and of the father of the late Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 
In 1812 he resigned his Irish preferments on being appointed to the 
rectory of Willingham, in Cambridgeshire. In the same year he 
received from the Prince Regent a patent of Baronetage, in recog- 
nition of his “great merits in his magisterial capacity,” and in 1816 
he obtained his latest step on the ladder of promotion, being nomi- 
nated to a Prebendal Stall in Ely Cathedral. In the same year he 
showed that he was no idle or indolent member of the Church Mili- 
tant ; for having, as a magistrate, taken an active part in heading the 
troops and queliing a riot in the Isle of Ely, he received the public 
thanks of the Lord-Lieutenant and of his brother-magistrates, and 
also those of the Prince Regent, which were conveyed to him through 
Lord Sidmouth. This, however, was not the first occasion on which 
he had received the thanks of the highest authorities in the land; for 
as far back as 1800, while at Bradwell, he had been publicly thanked 
by the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon, at Chelmsford, and by the 
magistrates of Essex, for a like exploit. 

Stories are told of him which show that such emergencies as a 
riot called out in him latent powers which would not have disgraced 
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a military or a naval commander, and prove that, as stated by Taylor 
(the editor of the Sw), in his “ Memoirs,” published in 1832, he was 
‘¢constituted both in mind and in body for the army or the navy rather 
than for the Church.” For instance, the following incident is still 
held in grateful remembrance among the members of the Burnham 
Oyster Fishery. The Company held the private fishery of the river at 
Burnham from the family of Mildmay. In the early part of the present 
century, some other fishermen from other parts—probably foreigners 
from the Kentish coast—assembled to dispute with them the right to 
the river, and to carry off the oysters v7 ef armis from the private 
grounds. The members of the Company came to an Essex gentle- 
man in great alarm,.and asked him what they were to do? His 
answer was, “Go off to Bate-Dudley; he is the man to help you.” 
Off they went, and found the “parson” at home. He at once put 
himself in communication with the Admiralty, who sent into the 
river, doubtless at his request or suggestion, a small vessel with a 
press-gang on board ; a gun with blank cartridge was fired among 
the fleet of marauders, who soon slunk off in all directions, and never 
put in a second’appearance. The local tradition is that Bate-Dudley, 
who had gone up to London, was on board in person; but for the 
truth of this part of the story I cannot vouch. 

With respect to his skill in the “ noble art of self-defence,” an 
Essex friend gives me the following story :— 

Amongst his other accomplishments, he is said to have been a most skilful 
pugilist, and I remember a story told me a great many years ago by an old farmer 
at Bradwell. Whilst driving out one day with Lady Dudley in his carriage, he 
found fault with his coachman, and on the man answering somewhat impertinently, 
he said, ‘‘Get down from the box, you rascal, and I'll give you a sound 
thrashing ;” on proceeding to execute his threat, the coachman put himself into 
an attitude of defence, and they had a “‘set-to” by the road-side. After a while, 
Lady Dudley exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear, don’t hurt the poor man ;” when Sir Henry, 
having unexpectedly found his match, called out, ‘‘ Damn him, I would, but I 
can’t, my dear.” 

From the above anecdote, and indeed from the whole story 
of his life, it may be gathered that this clerical baronet was mis- 
placed in the Church, but that he would have probably risen 
to eminence in any other profession. He is supposed, indeed, to 
have been mixed up with some of the Prince Regent’s intrigues ; and 
it was asserted by members of the past generation in Essex that it 
was he by whom the Prince was married to Mrs, Fitzherbert. His 
conversation too, like his life, was not of the very strictest order ; and 
on one occasion, after dinner, when the subject of discussion was the 
frailty of women, he is said to have closed his remarks by saying, “ I 
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should like you to show me a woman whom I could not lead astray.” 
To this end, no doubt, he could boast of a handsome face anda 
finely-formed person ; and one who knew him when he was ad- 
vanced in years speaks of him as a man of highly attractive appear- 
ance and manners, and with great conversational powers, and bearing 
in his whole gait that sort of conscious superiority which is sure to 
assert its command and influence over others. 

I have already spoken of his literary productions in early life, and 
of his having been the means of introducing Mrs. Siddons to Garrick, 
and through him, as I may say, to the world at large. Sir Bernard 
Burke adds that, “to his discriminating patronage the country is 
indebted for discovering and fostering the talents of the painter 
Gainsborough.” Be this, however, as it may, it is certain that there 
are in existence two portraits of him by that painter, executed for 
him at Bradwell in 1785-86, which were placed by him on the walls 
of the drawing-room of his newly furnished “ Lodge,” and probably 
intended by him to remain as heirlooms either in his family or in the 
parsonage. In the Life of Gainsborough, by Fulcher, it is stated 
that the artist painted a portrait of “ Mr. Bate, editor of the Morning 
Post,’ which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1780 ; and also 
a later portrait of the same gentleman “ standing in a garden with 
his dog—a work of great beauty of design and handling.” Of this 
latter portrait a political opponent of Bate-Dudley remarked that “ it 
had only two defects—the man wanted execution, and the dog 
wanted hanging.” 

These two pictures remained at Bradwell until 1850, when they 
were sold, on the living being vacated by Mr. Schreiber. They were pur- 
chased by Mr. John Oxley Parker, of Woodham Mortimer Hall, Essex. 

It only remains to add that the volumes of “ The Survey of 
Essex,” published by order of the Board of Trade in 1807, bear 
ample testimony to the value of Mr. Bate-Dudley’s operations at 
Bradwell in the way of drainage, road-making, embankments, manur- 
ing, and crops ; and that at the time of his decease the clerical and 
agricultural baronet was a magistrate for no fewer than seven counties 
in England and four in Ireland. 

Like many other members of fashionable society in his time, Sir 
Henry had the reputation of being a first-rate hand at whist ; and it 
is said that he was the author of a treatise on the game. He was a 
good hand at driving a bargain, and had an excellent headpiece, with 
plenty of brains in it. This gave rise to a joke against a clergyman, 
a new comer into his neighbourhood, who jestingly said, “‘ For myself, 
I mean to tread in Bate-Dudley’s shoes.” “ Better keep to his 
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shoes,” was the reply ; “ for if you try his hat, I fear it would not fit 
you.” 

When in 1819 Mr. Schreiber and his father went down to look at 
Bradwell before purchasing the advowson, Sir Henry went with them, 
and showed them all over the house and glebe and grounds, and 
Mr. Schreiber’s father expressed himself pleased with all he saw, and 
his readiness to treat for the purchase. 

It happened that, at the time of the erection of the new rectory, 
and the laying out of the grounds by Sir Henry, he had purchased a 
small plot of freehold land lying between the rectory and the road. 
This had been included in the arrangement of the pleasure-grounds, 
and after some forty or fifty years was clothed with fine shrubs and 
trees, and appeared to form part of the intended purchase. In point- 
ing out the property, Sir Henry had turned his back to this portion of 
the ground, and, waving his hand, had said : “ All that you see before 
you is glebe.” The small parcel of freehold land dehind them had 
afterwards to be purchased at a very high price. 

Lady Bate-Dudley, according to the “ Extinct Baronetage ” of Sir 
Bernard Burke, was Mary, daughter of Mr. James White, of Berra, 
Somersetshire ; she is thought by many persons to have been the 
sister of the beautiful actress, Mrs. Hartley, whose name is mentioned 
above. She survived her husband for many years, and resided during 
her widowhood at Greenwich, in the parish church of which there is 


a tablet to her memory. 
EDWARD WALFORD. 





MODERN BIOLOGY 
ITS METHODS AND AIMS. 


T may reasonably be supposed that every intelligent person is 
perfectly conversant with the term “ Natural History,” and with 
the common meaning usually attached thereto. As employed in 
ordinary life, or even in scientific circles, where exactness of language 
is a necessity for the clear expression of thought, the term has come 
to signify the study of the animal world. Hence, popularly, a 
“ natural historian” is believed to be a person who is much at home 
in zoological gardens, in aquaria, and in all places where animal life is 
presented to view, for purposes of study, serious or otherwise. To 
correct popular and longstanding ideas, is a task for which no 
sensible person can have any great liking. Albeit that the task is 
often necessary, and in matters more serious than the nomenclature 
of science has to be undertaken as a matter of conscience, the work 
of reforming old-established notions of things is frequently the 
labour, not of one lifetime, but of many generations. Still, effort is, 
and must be, cumulative in its effects ; and if in the present instance 
I can succeed in showing the rational use of the name “Natural 
History,” I may perchance not merely preface this paper by a 
necessary and appropriate explanation, but likewise aid in diffusing 
better, because truer, ideas of the aim and scope of natural science. 
The term “ Natural History” finds different meanings according 
to the latitude in which it is used, and according to the prevailing 
ideas which the name has been accustomed to convey to the minds 
of those using the name. In the north, for instance, in academic 
circles, the name is used to signify “zoology,” or the study of 
animals alone. A student who, in a northern university, attends a 
class of “Natural History,” is understood to concern himself solely 
with the animal population of the globe. Elsewhere, the name has 
been used to indicate the study of plants and animals together ; the 
student of “Natural History” in this latter sense extending his * 
researches into the field of “Botany,” in addition to that of 
“Zoology.” But a third meaning of the name comes to hand in 
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which it is used, in strict accordance with its etymological signi- 
ficance, to signify, not the study of any one or two departments of 
nature, but to denote the whole range of natural science studies. 
Employed in this latter sense, the name “ Natural History” is found 
to include not merely the knowledge of animals and plants, but the 
study of minerals and of the inorganic or non-living world at large ; 
whilst it may also be shown to include the study of the planets, because 
as a history of nature it is bound to take account of everything 
whereof nature consists. To be a “ Natural Historian” in this latter 
sense would imply a man’s knowledge of the whole universe. But 
as human life, in one view at least, is conveniently short, and as 
wisdom and knowledge are apt to linger long, the most ardent 
devotees of science rffay reasonably shrink from laying claim to a 
full or even moderate knowledge of “ Natural History” as thus 
defined. The “ Admirable Crichton” in these days is an unknown 
creature ; and although now and then a master-mind sweeps across 
the horizon of knowledge—although an occasional century may see 
a Helmholtz with a profound knowledge of nature-science in well- 
nigh all its branches—still, the bounds of this wide science of 
“ Natural History,” as we have defined it, threaten to prove beyond 
the powers and grasp of any one mind amongst us. 

It will thus be seen that the correct use of the name “ Natural 
History” is that in which it is employed to mean a knowledge of 
universal nature. This being so, what are the branches which this 
great science may be said to include? I have already indicated 
that geology and mineralogy, in addition to astronomy and natural 
philosophy (or physics) find a natural place within its limits. 
Chemistry is as truly a branch of natural history as geology, and 
when we have placed these sciences in the category of the “ Natural 
Historian,” there yet remains an important branch which in one 
sense may be said to unite the others, and which concerns itself 
with the living things of this world. The child in his elementary 
lessons is accustomed to speak of the three kingdoms of nature. 
This division into animals, plants, and minerals is a perfectly 
correct method of parcelling out nature’s belongings. Although 
possessing obvious relations with the animals and plants, the sciences 
of chemistry, geology, and mineralogy deal chiefly with the mineral, 
or lifeless, section of nature, as does natural philosophy, and its 
offspring astronomy. It becomes clear, then, that the interests of 
living things require to be considered under a special department 
of natural science. In former days, as we have seen, the “ Natural 
Historian” was the scientific guardian of the animal and plant 
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interests. Abolishing this phrase, what term, it may be inquired, do 
we now employ to indicate the study of living beings? The answer 
to this question may fitly conclude these introductory remarks, As 
Huxley has shown in his lecture “On the Study of Biology,” whilst 
the name “ Natural History” was used in the broad sense to include 
all departments of natural knowledge up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the growing specialisation of scientific studies 
tended thereafter to separate the sciences into the sciences of mathe- 
matics and experiment (such as chemistry, astronomy, and physics), 
whilst the sciences of observation (geology, mineralogy, zoology, 
and botany) remained to represent the wider “ Natural History ” of 
olden days. Buffon and Linnzus wrote their “‘ Natural Histories ” 
under this latter idea, namely, that they professed the study of rocks, 
fossils, plants, and animals. Further limitation of scientific aims and 
names was, however, soon necessitated by the increase of knowledge. 
It was clearly perceived that, as living things, the animals and plants 
remained more closely connected than did the geological and other 
branches of natural history. Hence, in due course, a new name 
crept into use to indicate the sciences which specially select life and 
living beings as subjects of study. In 1801 Lamarck, the French 
naturalist, first used the name “ Biologie” to indicate the collection 
of sciences dealing with the manifold relations of animals and plants. 
There seems to be a faculty in the human mind for acquiring a 
liking for a name or method which exhibits a special appropriateness 
in its description of the objects it is destined to describe. And we 
find that, despite the firm hold which the name “ Natural History ” 
had obtained as descriptive of the study of life, it has been gradually 
superseded by the name “ Biology ”—in every sense a most appro- 
priate term. Although chiefly in the northern parts of these islands 
we still cling with a striking proclivity, favoured by a reverence for 
antiquity, to the name “Natural History,” the term “ Biology” has 
already gained a secure hold as a scientific expression. To-day, when we 
study “ Natural History,” we should be understood to take the widest 
possible view of natural things, and we may include in our studies 
subjects as diverse as the origin of chalk-flints, the anatomy of the 
brain, the liquefaction of gases, and the fertilisation of flowers. But 
when we assert that} we study “ Biology ” we thus limit, with some 
degree of exactness, the objects of research. Then, we take for 
granted that our studies limit us to the fields of life—to the history 
of animals and plants—a history which, be it remarked, however, 
stretches its interests far afield, and relates itself in many and diverse 
ways to other and even widely separated branches of knowledge. 
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Thus much may be said by way of introduction to the nature of 
biological study. In the field before us lie the manifold concerns 
of the world of life ; and it is straining no analogy to assert, with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, that “ preparation in biology” may after all be the 
best preliminary for the successful study of the human race, and for the 
understanding and regulation of its interests, whether regarded as per- 
taining to the individual, the family, the race, or the nation at large. 
It is no startling thought that the laws of human life and society can 
be demonstrated to be founded upon wider laws which prevail in 
animal life at large, and that the analogies and resemblances betwixt 
the acts of humanity and the acts of lower life are too close to admit 
a doubt of their intimate relationship. Spencer is stating no 
mythical idea, but a solid fact, when he remarks that “the Science 
of Life yields to the Science of Society certain great generalisations, 
without which there can be no Science of Society at all.” Nor is the 
statement to be viewed as aught else than reasonable, that “all 
social actions being determined by the actions of individuals, and all 
actions of individuals being vital actions that conform to the laws of 
life at large, a rational interpretation of social actions implies know- 
ledge of the laws of life.” 

Such a subject, however—the connexus between biology and 
human interests—would require a volume to itself; and at present 
I merely mention the fact of such relationship to impress the idea 
that the future of biology will undoubtedly include in its scope 
much of human affairs that now appears wholly at a distance from 
the interests of animals and plants at large. Nor have I the inten- 
tion, at present, of discussing the relations of biology to religion, 
or of trenching even cursorily upon those modifications in reli- 
gious opinion and in theological reasoning which, of all the sciences, 
biology has been most plainly instrumental in inaugurating and foster- 
ing. At present, therefore, we may simply endeavour to discover 
how biology is to be studied, to what that study leads, and the 
nature and direction of the paths wherein the modern biologist 
pursues his research. If, according to Spencer, “ preparation in 
biology” is the great necessity for a true knowledge of the laws 
which govern human society, so, for us, preparation in the methods 
of the science of life is a needful preliminary for an understanding 
of the influence which modern biology has exerted upon the thought, 
lay and scientific, of our time. 

The study of the standpoints of biology may be fitly com- 
menced by a reference to the manner in which the investigations 
of the biologist into the history of animals and plants are carried on. 
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It is the province of science to be exact ; it is the first and highest 
duty of its professors to secure correctness in their methods of dis- 
covering facts. In science we are not at liberty to begin anywhere, 
as, in truth, our researches, if pursued completely, will terminate in 
a definite fashion. Organised method is, in short, the great essen- 
tial for scientific success in the pursuit and discovery of truth ; and 
it is in his adoption of such methods that the scientific investigator 
differs most notably from the student in many other departments of 
thought: whilst we may note in passing that another and equally 
important characteristic of scientific investigation exists in the fact 
that, having no prejudices to defend or prepossessions to consult, 
the man of science stands in no dread of the results to which he 
may be led, and is placed at no disadvantage when he replaces 
beliefs, however time-honoured they may be, by the newer phases of 
thought to which his studies have led. 

Four very definite questions may be said to contain in their 
replies the materials for constructing the full history of any living 
being. ‘The queries to which I allude are such as the child might 
well ask respecting any object presented for the first time to his view; 
and it is worthy of note that the methods of inquiry through which 
the cumulative experience of ordinary life is gained find in the ques- 
tionings of science a striking parallel. First, and most naturally, we 
inquire concerning the living being, “ What is it?” Next in order 
comes the question, “ How does it live?” ‘Thirdly, the query, 
“Where is it found?” appears as a most natural inquiry; and 
the question, “How has it come to be what it is?” may fitly 
close the list of scientific interrogations. It may be said that, 
could we perfectly and fully answer these four queries as applied 
to any living thing, the history of such a form might be regarded 
as being in every sense complete. Its present history, its past 
existence, its way of life, its bodily mechanism, its evolution and 
descent—these, and other points in which the life and being of an 
animal or plant is summed up, are included in the replies to our four 
queries. Answer these questions fully, I repeat, respecting an animal 
or plant, and you leave no item in its history unexplained. When 
they shall have been fully answered respecting the known organic 
world, then will dawn a millennium in biological and other sciences 
of which, however, not the remotest shadow of a dream has yet 
crossed the scientific expectation. Full as our knowledge is on 
many points of structure and life history, biologists too frankly 
recognise the gaps in their information to hope for or expect the 
completion of their science even in the most distant years that from 
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the present horizon we care to scan. Still, the labour of investigation 
proceeds apace—slowly, it may be, yet hopefully ; and every scientific 
advance which the present sees or the future may know, may assuredly 
be regarded as filling up, wholly or in part, one or more of the replies 
to the four questions wherein, as we have seen, the gist of biology is 
comprised. 

The principle of the division of labour which has wrought such 
wonderful changes and improvements in human affairs, political, 
social, and commercial, has extended its advantages to the domain 
of life-science, in that each query possesses its allotted science as 
the agent for supplying its answer. Part of the excellence of bio- 
logical reasoning, and of scientific method at large, consists in the 
fact that the labour of inquiry is divided amongst three well-marked 
branches of inquiry ; whilst the answers to the fourth and last ques- 
tion on our list are in reality supplied by the concentrated knowledge 
of the three preceding replies. Thus, to the question “ What is it ?” 
the science we name “ Morphology” gives us an answer. This depart- 
ment of biology concerns itself with s¢ructure alone. Under this head 
we gain a complete knowledge of the mechanism of the living being. A 
watchmaker taking a watch or clock to pieces to ascertain the struc- 
ture of the timepiece, investigates its morphology. An engineer 
describing to a bystander the principles of the mechanism he has 
constructed, is similarly detailing its morphological composition. 
The structure and build of the living body—animal or plant, high or 
low organism, be it remembered—is investigated under this first 
head of inquiry. It is morphology which places before us the few 
facts of structure perceptible in the animalcule ; and it is this science 
in its highest development which investigates the complexities of the 
human organisation itself. 

But “ Morphology” can readily be shown to possess a subdivision 
into three important branches, each dealing with a special phase of 
living structure. There exists, firstly, the subdivision Anatomy, 
which deals with the structure of the fully developed or adult animal 
or plant. Next in order comes Development—a study all important, 
as we shall hereafter see, in the eyes of modern biologists. Through 
development we obtain a knowledge of the manner in which the 
adult body, which “ anatomy ” investigates, came to assume its perfect 
and completed form. Development, in short, initiates us into 
Nature’s manufactories, and shows us her methods of evolving living 
organisms. Just as even a rapid run through a watch-manufactory, 
and a glance at this table and that, or a look at the various stages in 
the progress of the watch towards perfection, would afford an idea 
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of the fashioning and forming of the watch, so development gives 
us an insight into the process and method employed and followed in 
the formation of the animal or plant. The pin or pen we think so little 
of came to be what it is through a highly complex process of manufac- 
ture. ‘To thoroughly know what the pin or the pen ¢s, we should 
naturally require a knowledge of how it was made, Just so in © 
nature ; development teaches us how the animal and the plant is 
made—nay, more, it tells us also, by the way, a wondrous tale 
respecting the causes of the manufacture, and the circumstances 
which have led Nature to frame her living possessions according to 
one fashion or another, and to relate, it may be, apparently diverse 
articles of her handiwork in the closest bond of intimacy and union. 
Last of all, a third department of morphology, or the science of 
structure, exists in the shape of Zaxonomy or Classification. It is 
the plainest of truisms, that we can only classify and arrange any set 
of objects truly and satisfactorily when we really know the objects, 
and when we possess a perfect acquaintance with their structure. 
Hence “ classification” falls into a most natural place when, after the 
acquirement of knowledge concerning the structure and nature of 
living beings, we are able as a consequence to place together those 
which are truly alike, and to separate those which are unlike. 

By way of illustrating the application of morphology, and on the 
principle that example is better than precept, let us select as an 
example of scientific inquiry the history of a fish. Under the head 
of morphology, the biologist is bound to take account of every 
detail of structure which that animal exhibits. Through the aid of 
“ Anatomy,” he will make its acquaintance as a fully-formed being ; 
he will ascertain the full details of its structure ; note the form, 
number, position, and relation of its organs; and in general obtain’a 
thorough knowledge of its composition and bodily mechanism. 
But anatomy does not inform him of the prior history of the fish ; 
hence he turns to development as a means of showing him the 
manner in which the fish-body grew and was fashioned, Beginning 
as a small speck of protoplasm, indistinguishable from the matter 
which forms the whole body of the lower animalcule, he would trace 
for us the evolution of the complex body from materials of extreme 
simplicity. Hour by hour, and day by day, he would chronicle the 
changes in the division of the egg, the first appearance of the 
embryo, the beginnings of the heart-pulse, the formation of brain and 
nerve, and the outlining of body at large. And, finally, he would 
show how the completed being, evolved by strange artifice from 
literal nothingness, grows to its adult form and takes its place 
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amongst the finished products of nature. Such are the details of 
development. 

Finally, asking himself concerning the place and rank of the fish 
in the scale of creation, the biologist would turn to “ Classification ” 
to aid him in his search. Ascertaining the structure and develop- 
ment of other fishes, he would know accurately enough the proper 
sphere to which science calls, and in which science places, the form 

efore him. He would find cause to utterly reject classifications 
and systems of arrangement not founded upon a true knowledge of 
structure. The whale, for instance, is classified as a fish by primi- 
tive man—and, I may add, also by persons amongst ourselves, whose 
culture professes to be by no means of a low grade. It is fish-like 
in form and appearance ; it inhabits the sea; its conditions of life 
are evidently those of the fish. Why, then, asks popular opinion, is 
the whale not a fish, seeing that in any case the latter is “ very like 
a whale?” To this question the biologist can but reply, that if 
nature has modelled whale and fish on the same lines, he can have 
no quarrel with nature on that account. His, however, is the duty 
to assure himself that the fish and whale are really alike. Through 
anatomy he learns that, outwardly alike as the two animals are, 
things in this instance are really not what they seem. The fish, his 
study of morphology informs him, has cold blood and a heart con- 
sisting of but two cavities or chambers: the whale, he finds, has 
warm blood, and a heart constructed on the same type as that of the 
biologist himself, and consisting of four chambers. The fish is 
covered with scales: the whale’s body-covering consists typically of 
hairs ; and whilst the fish out of water dies, as a rule, because its 
gills are then removed from the medium from which they derive 
the oxygen for breathing—the whale breathes by lungs, and, as every- 
one knows, requires to ascend periodically to the surface of the 
water to inhale the air directly from the atmosphere, like ourselves. 
The whole internal economy of the fish, albeit that it exhibits the 
same general type as that of the whale, is of much less complex 
kind. And not to penetrate more deeply into the distinctions which 
separate the whale-race from the fish-tribe, we may lay stress on one 
last fact of primary importance in distinguishing the two animals— 
namely, that whilst the fish was developed from an egg which was 
hatched externally to the parent-body, the whale was born alive and 
was nourished in its early life by the milk-secretion of its parent. 
Now, all of these characteristics infallibly demonstrate to the merest 
tyro in zoology that, so far from a whale being in any sense a fish, it 
is a true quadruped or mammal like ourselves. It finds refuge in the 
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same class which includes the kangaroos and their neighbours as its 
lowest members or democracy, and apes and man as its aristocrats. 
The whale, in short, is a mammal with but two limbs, which are 
converted into swimming-paddles or “ flippers.” It is a quadruped 
modified for an aquatic life, and resembles the fish only in the fact 
that its body is built up on one and the same general type (just, 
indeed, as man himself resembles the fish), and in its outward modi- 
fication as a tenant of the “ vasty deep.” Thus clearly do we 
observe that the true position of an animal or plant in the living 
series can only be determined by a reference to the facts of structure. 
Classification, in other words, is the natural termination to the 
work begun by the anatomist and the student of development. 
Turning to the second question asked by biological science 
regarding every living being— How does it live?”—we find the 
science of Physiology credited with furnishing the reply to this latter 
query. Physiology is the “ science of functions,” a term translatable 
into meaning that branch of inquiry which shows us how the living 
mechanism works, and how life is supported in virtue of defined 
actions which it is the duty of that mechanism to perform. The 
watchmaker or other artificer who, setting the mechanism he has 
constructed in motion, professed to instruct us in the manner of its 
working, would be showing us the “ Physiology” of the machine— 
just as, previously, when describing its structure, he taught us its 
“* Morphology.” We may go further still, and add that, without a 
preliminary knowledge of structure, the intelligent appreciation of 
function, or working, is impossible of attainment. The exact manner 
in which a watch performs its duties can only be comprehended after 
an examination of its anatomy or the disposition of its parts. Hence, 
in living beings, “ how life is carried on” is a question only to be 
answered from the knowledge and by the aid of the considerations 
which the examination of their structure affords and supplies. 
Summing up the history of the living being in action which 
physiology writes for us, we may say that three great functions are 
performed by every animal and by every plant. The living being 
has first to nourish itself ; to provide for the continual wear and tear 
to which, in the mere act of living and being, its frame is subjected. 
The first function of JVufrition thus provides for the support of the 
individual animal or plant. But death is continually thinning the 
ranks of animal and plant species. As local death, or the decay of 
the particles of the individual body, is a constant concomitant of 
individual life, no less true is it that general death is an invariable 
accompaniment of the life of the race or species. As nutrition—the 
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act of taking and assimilating food—repairs individual loss, so the 
function of Reproduction repairs the loss and fills the gaps which 
death has made in the ranks of the race. New beings, through the 
exercise of this latter function, are brought into the world to take 
the place on the stage of life of the actors whose parts in the 
biological drama have already been played out. 

Lastly, in the exercise of its living powers, the animal or plant 
is found to possess certain means for acquiring relations of more or 
less definite kind with its surroundings. An amceba—in its way a 
mere blob of protoplasm—is seen under the microscope to contract 
its jelly-like body when a food-particle touches its substance ; and, 
as the result of the contact, the protoplasmic speck engulfs the 
atom in question and duly assimilates it. But for this property of 
sensitiveness the life of the animalcule would be equivalent to the 
existence of the mineral; its power of nourishing its frame and of 
receiving food really depends on its sensitiveness to the outward 
impressions produced by the chance contact with its body of the 
external particles on which it feeds. Withdraw from the protoplasm 
this sensitiveness, and your animalcule would starve. Sensation and 
a power of acting, like human units of official nature, upon “infor- 
mation received” through sensation, is a universal attribute of life. 
Even the fixed plant may, as in the Venus’ Fly-trap (Dionea), 
develop a more sensitive and elaborate apparatus for the capture of 
prey than many animals of tolerably high grade ; and in all plants 
there exists living protoplasm which, as its first characteristic, exhibits 
sensitiveness and a power of contraction. A snail, irritated by 
touching the tip of its tentacles, withdraws into the obscurity of 
private life for a while, and indicates that it possesses not merely a 
nervous apparatus analogous to our own, but that such apparatus is 
used in an exactly similar fashion. A broad likeness exists between 
a snail’s retirement into its shell when touched, and the human act 
of withdrawing the head from a threatened blow. And so we find 
that from the animalcule to man, from the lowest plant to the highest 
member of the vegetable kingdom, there exist means whereby the 
living being, through the property of sensitiveness or “ irritability ” (as 
we may term the general function of nervous tissue or its represen- 
tative), is brought into relation with its surroundings. This act of 
relating itself to the outer world in which it lives, constitutes the 
third function of life wherever found. The nerve-acts whereby man 
is enabled to think, feel, and move; the actions whereby a daisy 
closes its florets when the chill of evening falls upon the world ; the 
act of a Venus’ Fly-trap or a Sundew in capturing the insects on 
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which, like vegetable spiders, these plants feed ; and the humbler 
manifestations of sensation seen in the sluggish movement of an 
animalcule or in the cells of a seaweed—are bound together in one 
harmonious function, which we name that of Re/ation, Innervation, 
or /rritability. To nourish itself, to reproduce its kind, and to 
maintain relations with the world in which it lives—such is the whole 
physiological duty of man and animalcule alike ; and in the survey 
of these three functions is comprehended the answer to our second 
question, “ How does the animal or plant live ?” 

The third inquiry of the biologist, as we have seen, relates to the 
place and position of the living being on the surface of the world— 
whether it be found.on the earth itself or in the waters under the 
earth, whence by deep-sea research the knowledge of its Aaditat has 
been drawn. Every animal and every plant, besides a name and 
designation, possesses a “local habitation” on the earth’s surface. 
The study of structure and the knowledge afforded by physiology 
take no account of the dwelling-places of animals and plants. 
“ Where is it found?” is thus a question which must also be asked of 
the biologist ; and for the answer we depend upon a third branch of 
biology, to which the name of Distribution has been given. 

The purport of the inquiry, “Where is it found?” requires no 
explanation. The most natural of queries concerning a living being 
is that which the child might ask concerning the native habitation of 
an animal or plant. Outward nature appeals too forcibly to us to 
render the question, “‘ Where does it come from?” an unnatural one 
when applied to the animal or plant ; the difference between our own 
land and habitation and those of other men being included in some 
such interrogation as that involved in the questions which the science 
of Distribution professes to answer. No more interesting queries 
can well be imagined within the whole range of natural-history study 
than those included within the sphere of this third division of biology. 
Why, for instance, are kangaroos and animals of like grade only 
found in Australia and adjacent islands? Why are the opossums— 
near relations of the kangaroos—absent from the Australian home of 
their nearest kith and kin? and why do they occur in America, when 
natural expectation would have placed them in Australia? Why are 
antelopes well-nigh confined to Africa, which has no true deer, 
whilst the deers are otherwise world-wild in their distribution? Why 
are humming-birds only found in the New World, over the length 
and breadth of which they are widely distributed? Why are the 
monkeys of America absolutely different from those of the Old 
World ? and why are those found in Madagascar, in turn, so varied 
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from their neighbours of Asia and Africa? Why are sloths and 
armadillos only found in South America? Such are a very few of 
the queries which Distribution asks, and to which this science endea- 
vours to supply an answer. 

We thus perceive, clearly enough, that the situation and position 
of an animal or plant on the surface of the earth is no mere matter of 
chance, but is as much the result of law, and has been as clearly 
brought about by the circumstances which regulate existence as a 
whole, as its structure is the result of laws of development acting in 
definite fashion and ordered sequence. Distribution, it is true, is a 
biological science as yet in its infancy. It presents us, we may note, 
with two aspects, under one of which we settle the place and position 
of an animal in Space, that is, in the world as it now exists—such is 
Geographical Distribution ; whilst through the other we determine, 
by the aid of the history of fossils, whether it had an existence in the 
past history of our earth, and if so, under what conditions it lived. 
This latter phase of the subject is named Geological Distribution, or 
Distribution in Time. But its importance grows and increases daily 


as we perceive that the answers to many puzzles and problems of life . 


are bound up in the replies we are able to furnish to the question, 
“Where is the animal or plant found ?” 

At this stage of biological investigation many naturalists might be 
tempted to call a halt. Having ascertained, as fully as may be, the 
structure, physiology, and distribution of an animal or plant, the 
investigation of the living form might be regarded as complete. 
Contrariwise, however, the tendency of the biology of past years has 
been to lay increasing stress on a fourth inquiry concerning every 
living thing—namely, “ How has it come to be what it is?” Such a 
question is tantamount to the inquiry, “ How and why was the living 
being created so? ”—an interrogation which, even a few years back, 
would have sounded as an attempt to probe the mystery of divine 
intent, and which, as such, would have been relegated to the domain 
of the unscientific, if not to that of the impious as well. But con- 
siderations of theoretical impiety have no effect in face of the need 
for knowledge. If the speculation how any planet was framed, and 
the formation of a nebular hypothesis, or the promulgation of a theory 
of elliptical orbits, was a warrantable procedure—nay, even a 
necessity—of astronomical knowledge, one may well be excused for 
failing to discover the unwarrantableness of speculation concerning 
the origin of animals and plants. Especially, too, if the way of crea- 
tion, as biological science believes, has not been through successive 
acts of supernatural interference with the matter of life and the manner 
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of living, but through the modification, slow, gradual, natural, and pro- 
longed, of pre-existing species, the justification for the query, “ How has 
this animal or that plant assumed its form and place in the world?” 
lies on the face of nature itself. If, as is apparent to all biologists, 
at least, the way of creation is traceable in the forms and develop- 
ments of living beings, we are bound to investigate that history, as a 
part of the duty laid upon scientific truth-seeking and upon biological 
investigation. The impiety, so much talked ofin past years, but of 
which one happily hears but little now, if it exist at all, is illustrated 
solely in the absolute scepticism of those who refuse to admit and 
believe in the right of man to read and construe, as reason dictates, 
the records written in the fair face of creation itself. Persons who 
deem it impious in the scientist to assert that he can trace the evolu- 
tion of this form or that, to my mind present the best possible frame 
of mind for the development of the very scepticism the existence of 
which they are the first to deplore. The wilful folding of the hands in 
deprecation of scientific investigation, and the shutting of the eyes in a 
so-called “ orthodox ” and slumbering ignorance of the facts of nature, 
is the procedure of all others best calculated to sap the foundations 
of religion itself. It is such ideas which Dr. Martineau, with his 
accustomed ability, has ably denounced when he says, “‘ What, indeed, 
have we found by moving out along all radii into the Infinite ?—that 
the whole is woven together in one sublime tissue of intellectual 
relations, geometric and physical—the realised original, of which all 
our science is but the partial copy. That science is the crowning 
product and supreme expression of human reason. . . Unless, there- 
fore, it takes more mental faculty to construe a universe than to cause 
it, to read the Book of Nature than to write it, we must more than 
ever look upon its sublime face as the living appeal of thought to 
thought.” These are words worth reflecting upon ; and they certainly 
admit from the theological side the full, free, and unrestrained right of 
science to investigate fully and hopefully whatever facts or aspects of 
nature lie to her hand. They present, if need exist for such apology, 
the fullest justification of the scientific investigators work, when he 
endeavours to trace through the mazes and byways of evolution the 
manner in which the living world and all that is therein comprised has 
been formed, moulded, and perfected as we now find it. If, therefore, 
as we shall hereafter see, there are means and ways, clues and traces, 
to be found in nature for the study of the method through which living 
beings have come to assume their existing order, it were but folly 
to deny our right to utilise such means to the full, and to extend that 
knowledge, the increase of which Bacon wisely declared tended to 
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the relief of man’s estate. “ tology,” or the “science of causes,” 
thus supplies us with the reply to the last of the four queries which 
concern the nature of animals and plants. In itself, this branch of 
inquiry connects the other three departments. It utilises the know- 
ledge which structure, physiology, and distribution collect and 
systematise. It supplies the natural termination to all inquiries 
respecting the history of living beings ; since we believe that the 
causes which have wrought out the existing order of nature, have left 
traces of their operation in the living universe ; which traces, like the 
silver thread running through the many-coloured pattern, serve to 
link together the interests and to show the harmonies which underlie 
the varied warp and woof of life. 

To fix these methods of biological study the more firmly upon our 
minds, we may select, as the study of a brief exposition, the natural 
history of a kangaroo—an animal form sufficiently distinct and spe- 
cialised to render the details of its biological study a matter of easy 
comprehension. No animal form is more familiar as a being foreign to 
our own country than the kangaroo ; its history, like that of every other 
living being, familiar or otherwise, must be investigated along the lines 
we have just laid down. The question ‘“ What is it?” is answered by 
morphology, and a large number of very interesting replies would be 
found amongst the answers to the questions of the science of structure. 
We should thus be informed, as a primary fact of kangaroo history, 
that it is a Vertebrate, or ‘‘ backboned” animal ; that it agrees in the 
general type of its body with all fishes, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds ; 
and we should, moreover, speedily discover by even a cursory ana- 
tomical examination that it belongs to the quadruped class, and 
presents essentially the same general characteristics which all quadru- 
peds, from the whale upwards to the lion, dog, rat, sheep, ape, and 
man, agree in possessing. But the more personal history of our 
kangaroo would show wide differences in structure from the organisa- 
tion of ordinary quadrupeds. We should be struck by the low type 
of its brain, as compared with the brain of ordinary quadrupeds. 
We should note two curious bones unknown in common animals, 
and which arise from the front of the kangaroo’s haunch-bones: these 
being the so-called “ marsupial bones,” on which the “ pouch ” these 
animals possess is supported ; whilst in connection with this fact we 
should also discover that the young kangaroo is born in an immature 
condition, that it is thereafter transferred to the pouch of its mother, and 
that it exists therein for many days after birth, being duly nourished 
by the secretion of the milk-glands which open into the pouch. We 
might also note that the kangaroos, as every visitor to the Zoolo- 
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gical Gardens knows, possess hind limbs which are developed out of 
all proportion to the fore legs. In its resting posture it sits upon a 
kind of tripod, or three-legged stool, formed by the tail and two hind 
limbs ; and when the skeleton of the hind limb is examined, we find, 
further, that the great apparent length of the foot is in reality due to 
the elongation of the animal’s instep bones. The foot, we may lastly 
note, possesses four toes, whereof two are very large and conspicuous, 
and two (placed to the inner side of the other toes) are very small, 
and united together by a fold of skin. There is no great-toe in the 
kangaroo ; and the two large toes forming the bulk of the animal’» 
foot are the fourth and fifth toes: the two small and rudimentary 
toes corresponding to the second and third toes in ourselves. 

Thus much a brief study of “anatomy” would teach us about 
the kangaroo. Of its development, nothing need be said beyond 
noting the fact that it is formed and fashioned after the manner, firstly, 
of all vertebrates in general, and, secondly, of all other quadrupeds in 
particular. Kangaroo development stops short, so to speak, at a 
lower level than the development of such an animal as a dog, and at 
a considerably lower level than that of an ape ora man. But, if any 
proof of the exact nature of the kangaroo were wanting, such facts as 
those elucidated by its development would at once and indisputably 
settle its relationship to ourselves, as a low member of our own great 
class. 

Next as to its “classification.” What, it may be asked, is the kan- 
garoo’s place in nature? As the claims of structure settled the place 
and position of whale and fish in the animal series, so the morphology 
of the kangaroo allocates to it a situation in the quadruped class. 
The structure of many other animals is found to present a striking 
likeness to that of the kangaroo. The opossums, the wombats, 
the native “bears” and “hyznas” of Australian colonists, the 
kangaroo-rats, the phalangers, the bandicoots, and allied forms—all, 
with the exception of the opossums, confined to the Australian 
province—exhibit evident affinities to kangaroo structure. Relying 
upon structure—and development would be found to strengthen 
the evidence of morphology—we should place these animals along 
with the kangaroo in a special order of quadrupeds to which we give 
the name of Marsupials, or “ pouched” animals. These animals 
would agree with the kangaroo not merely in lowness of brain 
structure, in the possession of the curious “ marsupial bones,” in the 
general arrangement and even special form of internal organs, and 
in the peculiar shape of the lower jaw, but also in the matter of 
the foot structure. Very striking is it to observe the prevalence of 
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the one type in the feet of this varied assortment of quadrupeds. 
“ How curious it is,” says Mr. Darwin, “that the hind feet of the 
kangaroo, which are so well fitted for bounding over the open plains— 
those of the climbing, leaf-eating koala, equally well fitted for 
grasping the branches of trees—those of the ground-dwelling, insect- 
or root-eating bandicoots—and those of some other Australian mar- 
supials—should all be constructed on the same extraordinary type, 
namely, with the bones of the second and third digits extremely 
slender and enveloped within the same skin, so that they appear like 
a single toe furnished with two claws. Notwithstanding this simi- 
larity of pattern, it is obvious that the hind feet of these several 
animals are used for as widely different purposes as it is possible to 
conceive. The case is rendered all the more striking by the Ameri- 
can opossums, which follow nearly the same habits of life, having feet 
constructed on the ordinary plan.” 

The science of structure thus settles the questions which natur- 
ally arise respecting the relationships of the kangaroo, by uniting it 
in classification with those forms which truly resemble it in structure. 
So also with its physiology. The second question,“ How does it live?” 
would be answered in an exact fashion by the investigation of the 
life-processes of the animal, and by the knowledge which physiology 
would bring to bear upon the manner in which kangaroo existence 
is divided, like that of all other animals, between supporting its 
frame, increasing its race, and maintaining relations with the world 
around. 

The question, “ Where is it found?” involves in its reply, in the 
case of the kangaroo, a large number of highly interesting and instruc- 
tive considerations. Kangaroos are found in Australia and adjacent 
islands alone. Why are they limited to this region of the earth’s 
surface? and why, to put this question more generally, has Australia 
no native quadrupeds other than these marsupials and their poor rela- 
tions ?—for it need hardly be added, that the horse, cow, sheep, and 
allied animals are all of recent introduction by the hand of enter- 
prising, colonising man. Looking at a zoological map of the world—a 
chart prepared solely with reference to the distribution of animal life— 
we should observe that the animals peculiar to Australia stop short on 
one side of a line called “ Wallace’s Line,” which passes in one part of 
its course between the little islands of Baliand Lombok in the Eastern 
Archipelago. The straits of Lombok are about fifteen miles in width, yet 
that narrow sea divides the land of marsupials—Australia and adjacent 
islands—from other lands and islands in which no marsupials are found. 
Why, then, should the kangaroos and their marsupial kith and kin 
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stop short at “‘ Wallace’s Line?” The answer to this query involves 
considerations which extend over the whole domain of life-science. 
The briefest possible explanation of the kangaroos’ distribution must 
therefore suffice for our present purpose. Let us go back in imagin- 
ation to that far-back time in the history of our earth when the 
Triassic rocks were being formed. That period existed ages before 
the Chalk in point of time. It was the period, moreover, when the 
first quadrupeds appeared on the earth’s surface ; these primitive 
animals being wholly of marsupial kind, and entirely of the type of 
which our kangaroos and other Australian mammals are the existing 
representatives. Nota single higher mammal thus graced the Triassic 
forests ; no elephants roamed in Triassic jungles ; the plains of these 
early times were unenlivened by the agile deer, or by the grace of the 
antelope herds ; no carnivora roamed about to slay and devour the 
weaker races; and the humblest quadrupeds were lords of animal 
creation, and represented in themselves the fulness of the mammalian 
life which the later ages were destined to see. 

Over the whole land surfaces then in existence these low 
marsupial quadrupeds of the Trias in due course spread. In 
Britain, on the Continent, in the New World, the fossil remains of 
these early Triassic quadrupeds are found ; the best known of them 
being represented most nearly by the little “banded ant-eater” 
(Myrmecobius) living in Australia to-day. In the Triassic period, 
also, Australia obtained its marsupials. For that island-continent 
was then part of the Asiatic or Palearctic mainland, and the con- 
necting land was not then broken up into the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago of to-day. 

The next phase in the drama of Australian quadruped-life shows 
us that at the close of the Triassic and of the succeeding Oolitic 
periods, that land became disjointed from the mainland. Geological 
change made Australia the island-continent we see it to-day. And 
what of its quadrupeds? These early marsupials, left to themselves, 
shut off from all possible invasion by and competition with higher and 
later quadrupeds, flourished and grew apace in the Australian land. 
Elsewhere, and in the rest of the world, the early marsupials were 
distanced in the “struggle for existence” which ensued on the 
evolution of higher types of life. Elsewhere than in Australia they 
were killed off, and at the close of the Oolite age (or that immediately 
succeeding the Trias) hardly a remnant of the great marsupial life of 
these two periods was left to bear witness to the first beginnings of 
mammals on the earth. In Australia how different was, and still is, 
the quadruped-life. In the recent bone-caves of Australia, we meet 
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with the remains of giant marsupials, compared with which the 
largest kangaroo of to-day appears a pigmy form. These are the 
lineal descendants of the first mammalian population which Australia 
obtained from the Triassic period. Thus left unopposed, until the 
advent of the colonists, the marsupials have lived and flourished 
in Australia, which still retains the main features of its Triassic and 
Oolitic life. For in its seas swims the Port Jackson shark, elsewhere 
known only by fossil representatives from the Oolitic rocks. In its 
rivers lives the curious fish Ceratodus, whose teeth occur fossil in 
Triassic and Oolitic formations. The cycads and araucarias, repre- 
senting a typical plant vegetation of the Oolitic times, still flourish 
in Australian soil, though elsewhere scanty or non-existent ; and 
even the shell-fish on the shores of Australia belong to types which 
flourished in our own Oolitic seas, but which have since practically 
died out over the world, save the Australian shores. Thus, Australian 
life at large is the survival of the general life which prevailed over 
the world in the Trias and Oolitic periods ; and the history of the 
kangaroo points out clearly enough that only on the theory of evolu- 
tion having given rise to new species from the ancient and original 
Triassic stock, can we account for the persistence in a corner of our 
existing world, of the otherwise lost and extinct population of the first 
quadrupeds. 

Lastly, the opossums—which, as a family of marsupials, we should 
have expected to find in Australia—are discovered, as already 
remarked, in America. ‘ How came they, then, to inhabit the New 
World?” is a question worth answering, along with that which 
inquires into the distribution of the kangaroo. The opossums 
represent a family which never entered Australia, to begin with. 
They were plentifully existent in Europe and elsewhere in the 
Oolitic period, and even nearer our own day—namely, in the 
Eocene and Miocene formations—the opossums lived in the Old 
World. ‘These facts are accurately told us by the history of their 
fossil remains. Thence their range extended to the New World; 
and, when a subsequent irruption of higher quadrupeds killed off 
the opossum-race elsewhere, these animals continued to flourish and 
grow in the New World, presumably because the struggle for exist- 
ence was less severe in the latter region. As the kangaroos are 
survivals of a quadruped-life, world-wide in Triassic and Oolitic 
times, so the opossums are survivals in their turn of possibly later 
forms than the Australian animals. Finding in the New World, to 
which they migrated, a suitable home, the opossums, distanced in the 
competition in the Old World, and now extinct therein, have 
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flourished apace across the sea, and have extended their bounds into 
the northern part of the American continent. 

The deep water of the narrow “Wallace’s Line” between Bali 
and Lombok, therefore, indicates a channel of great antiquity, which 
severed Australia from the nearest land, and which, presenting an 
impassable gulf to migrating forms, has kept the original quadruped- 
life of that island-continent free, separate, and unmingled with the 
higher types of life evolved since Triassic and Oolitic times. Thus 
do we answer the question, ‘ Where is the kangaroo found ?” 

The remaining question, “How has it come to be what it is?” 
or, in other words, “ How has it assumed its present place in the 
organic series ?” has been answered in greater part by the preceding 
observations. If the first quadruped population of Australia was, as 
we know it to have been, of marsupial nature, our existing kangaroo 
must be the descendant of pre-existing species. Laws of descent, 
affected by variation, have unquestionably produced and evolved the 
existing kangaroo from ancestors more or less resembling itself. 
This much is clear, at least—that although the exact lines of descent 
and variation of the marsupial families of to-day are as yet un- 
determined, the great principle of descent through variation from 
pre-existing species remains, not a theory merely, but an inferred 
and unmistakable fact from the circumstances of the case. As the 
various opossums now inhabiting America are the descendants of 
the one or more primitive species which first colonised the New 
World, so the varied marsupial life of Australia is the legitimate 
outcome, through variation, of the primitive quadrupeds which first 
peopled that strange land in the old Triassic days. As Professor 
Flower has remarked, even the likeness between the feet of 
marsupials is too close to admit of any doubt of their derived 
relationship, “of inheritance from a common ancestor.” And the 
causes which have produced the striking likeness of this one feature 
in marsupial history, are simply those which have also evolved, from 
a common origin, the varied features and new offshoots which mark 
the marsupial life of to-day. 

The somewhat extended survey thus taken of the means and 
methods of biological study precludes me from giving more than the 
briefest possible outline of the remaining characteristics of modern 
biology. What remains to be said on this latter head may, however, 
be shortly summed up in the light of previous remarks, Natural- 
history science, as prosecuted of old, was a mere collection of 
descriptions of species ; it was a science in which the search after 
new species, merely for the sake of adding to the number of known 
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forms, was the paramount aim of the zoologist and botanist. 
Classifications grew apace; but the relations of one species to 
another, of group to group, or the general plan upon which the 
animal world was constructed and organised, were either undreamt 
of as subjects of study, or were cursorily dismissed from scientific 
view. We have but to open a volume of natural-history lore of the 
past decade of zoology, to realise the truth of this statement. We 
may readily perceive that attention to outside characters and the 
construction of artificial systems of classification represented the 
chief labours of the biologists of past years. But impelled by the 
researches of Cuvier, who laid the foundations of morphology, and 
who clearly mapped out the animal world into four great types— 
three of which to this day remain much as his genius left them— 
biology awoke to a new lease of life. Placed in possession of some 
definite aim in the investigation of animal structure, zoologists 
began the systematic examination of the great divisions of the 
animal world which Cuvier had mapped out. Next in order 
came the era marked by the speculations of Lamarck, and by the 
imperishable deductions and suggestions of Darwin. Then was 
supplied the guiding clue, for want of which zoology and botany had 
been left to progress in slow and desultory fashion. The impetus 
given by Darwinism and evolution to biology may be fully appreciated 
when we reflect that in evolution we perceive the suggestion of a 
rational purpose in the researches we undertake into the structure, 
physiology, and distribution of living beings. When we discover that 
life everywhere exhibits progress, that the development of animals 
and plants has been a work of progress in the past, that modification 
proceeds apace even now, and that it is possible to discover the 
clear plan and method of creation in the forms and development of 
living things, we may readily appreciate the incentives to research in 
all directions which the idea of evolution, as the method of nature, 
has given to the biology of to-day. Understanding something of the 
theory of the living universe, the biologist can set himself to work 
hopefully to unravel many of the so-called mysteries of life. Asking 
himself regarding every living thing the question, “ How has it come 
to occupy this or that place in nature?” he firstly studies its 
development as a clue to its descent and origin. The modern biologist 
looks to development, above all else, to teach him the true nature 
and relationships of animals and plants. If a sea-squirt’s develop- 
ment runs in parallel lines to that of the lowest fish, then he naturally 
concludes that like results in this case follow from similarity of 
origin, and fishes and sea-squirts become organically connected 
through community of descent. If a Sacculina (existing as a mere 
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parasitic bag of eggs on a hermit crab) passes through essentially the 
same stages in its development as a shrimp, a water-flea, a barnacle, 
a crab, and all other crustaceans, he feels bound to believe that 
these varied forms have’sprung from one and the same root-stock. 
If he finds that a frog in its early life is essentially a fish in structure 
and physiology, he assumes that Nature is teaching him the descent 
of the frog-race from aquatic and fish-like ancestors ; otherwise, why, 
he may ask, should Nature trouble herself to develop a fish-stage in 
the formation and growth of the land-inhabiting frog? If he finds 
that man’s development proceeds along the same lines as those of all 
other Vertebrate animals ; if he knows that man, like the fish, has 
gill-clefts in his neck in early life, which clefts are of no use whatever 
to their possessor ; if he finds that other structures, found permanently 
in lower animals, have a temporary existence in human development— 
is he not morally bound to believe that, human development being a 
moving panorama of lower forms of life, man himself has had his 
beginning in some pre-existing and lower form? If he finds that it 
is impossible in early life to distinguish the human embryo from that 
of other quadrupeds, is he not bound to regard such likeness as a 
proof of man’s lowly origin? Such are the queries which the biologist 
of to-day is forced to face. And when the facts of development are 
fairly stated, the answer is not fora moment doubtful, if only from 
the overwhelming conviction that Nature has written her method and 
way of creation in our evolution, and that it is, or should be, our 
highest pride and glory to read aright that “strange eventful history.” 
No less powerfully are the deductions and studies of the modern 
biologist aided by such considerations as those which deal with 
variation in species as a great fact of life. Formerly, when the fixity 
of species was deemed a grand fact of biology, the idea that variation 
might exist was unwillingly entertained, if allowed to have any weight 
at all. Now, with exact knowledge that variation exists to a greater 
or less extent in every living species—that change is the law, and 
fixity in species the exception—we can clearly discern Nature’s 
purport in inaugurating such change, as the preliminary to the 
formation of new races and species. We know that variation pro- 
ceeds apace in the existing world of life: we ourselves evolve at 
least new “races” of cattle and sheep, of pigeons and dogs and 
horses ; and even if it be fully and freely admitted that the causes of 
variation are still obscure, there will be found no competent biologist 
to deny either the reality of the changes in species now proceeding 
in the world, or the results such changes have wrought in the past. 
Subsidiary methods and aids in studying the biology of to-day 
exist in such subjects as rudimentary organs, homologies, missing 
VOL, CCLIIL, NO. 1814. Q , 
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links, and the like. If we discover that a whale-bone whale, which 
has no teeth in the adult state, develops before birth teeth which 
never cut the gum and are gradually absorbed, we must either 
assume that Nature is woefully improvident in developing useless 
structures, or that these useless teeth have a meaning. If we find 
that, whilst a horse walks upon the single toe of each foot, it 
possesses other two rudimentary and useless toes in its “splint 
bones,” the same idea of meaning or no-meaning comes vividly 
before our minds. Rudimentary organs teach us, like development, 
valuable lessons concerning the past history of the race which 
possesses them. ‘The useless teeth of whales represent organs once 
well developed in the ancestors of our existing toothless cetaceans ; 
and when we find in our horse rudiments of two toes, we expect that 
that single-toed animal has been descended from a three-toed race. 
Is such an idea probable, you ask? If we visit Yale College, in 
America, and observe the array of fossil horses there displayed, 
we shall be able to trace the evolution of the horse in time from not 
only three-toed, but four-toed and five-toed ancestors. There, placed 
in a graduated series, is the proof that evolution is a stable fact. No 
“ missing links” require to be supplied in the series of Yale College : 
and those who can maintain, in the face of such an array of testimony, 
that evolution is an impossibility and development a myth, may be 
regarded as possessing a hardness of heart against honest conviction 
compared with which the Egyptian obstinacy against which Moses 
declaimed and Aaron battled is mildness indeed. 

Homology, or the “science of likenesses,” again, teaches us that 
when organs are built upon the same type, like the feet of marsupials 
or the limbs of all vertebrates, from the arm of man to the wing of the 
bird and the breast-fin of the fish, they must have had a common 
origin. The true nature of organs and parts in animals and plants is 
only discoverable after a careful study and comparison of their 
structure and affinities as declared by homology. 

Such are a few of the aids to biological study which the modern 
naturalist has at his command. Under the light and countenance of 
evolution, every new fact fits sooner or later into an appropriate 
niche in the biological fabric. No one fact remains isolated and 
distinct, as in days of old, but all our knowledge of the past and 
present of living beings tends to supply us with a rational under- 
standing of their origin and progress towards their existing structure 
and position in nature. 

- Evolution thus takes its stand on the rational interpretation of 
the facts of nature." Its reasonable aspect presents its strongest 
claim to support : its rational explanation of former mysteries com- 
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mends it to the unbiassed truth-seeker, as the true key to the former 
mysteries and inexplicable problems of the past. Founding its data 
upon observed facts, the evolution theory holds that the living species 
of this world are in a state of constant change and variation. It 
maintains that animals and plants are produced in greater numbers 
than can obtain the necessaries of life. It postulates, what observa- 
tion confirms, the existence of a “ struggle for existence,” in which 
the weakest forms (which are those that do not vary) go to the wall, 
whilst the strong (those that do vary) survive. It holds that Nature 
thus appears to set a premium on variation, that she encourages 
change in species, and that firstly new varieties, then new races, and 
lastly new species, are thus produced by the modification of the old. 
The theory thus presented, calls to its aid all the facts of biological 
science. It shows by development, that the way of nature is that of 
progressing from the general to the special ; it notes that extinct 
forms of life can frequently be shown to be intermediate between 
living forms, and that “ missing links” are capable of being supplied 
as knowledge grows and as research advances. It correlates 
outward physical changes in land and sea with the change in species, 
and shows how varying conditions of life modify the living form. It 
enlists, as we have seen, the facts of geographical distribution in its 
favour, and proves, by an appeal to geology as well, that the modifi- 
cation of life through the changes of land and sea accounts for the 
puzzling phenomena viewed in the distribution of living beings over 
the world’s surface. Laying hold of every detail of natural science, 
evolution has thus wrought a mighty revolution in biology ; whilst 
geology and other sciences have moulded their conceptions on the 
consistent theory of the universe which evolution lays down. It is 
the pride and boast of evolution that the avenues to which knowledge 
leads through this theory of the universe are illimitable—that know- 
ledge may truly “ grow from more to more ” under its benign influence. 
And, best of all, whilst science is thus made the handmaid of truth, 
we also find that the spirit of reverence in face of the facts of nature 
is also inculcated by the study of development. There is no room 
for the idea of arbitrary interference with the laws of nature when 
evolution has fairly asserted its right to be heard. As in the inor- 
ganic world around us law reigns supreme, as planets revolve in 
their cycles with unchanging regularity, so in the world of life there 
is demonstrated to us the existence of law and ordered sequence 
which prevails in lowest as in highest spheres of being ; which directs 
the destinies and development of man equally with the movements 
of the animalcule, and which as fully explains the evolution of a leaf 
as it does the formation of a world. ANDREW WILSON. 
Q2 
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ON ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. 


N the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1881, I attempted to 
explain the etymology of the names of the English counties. I 
propose in the present article to take a more general survey of the 
system of local nomenclature of which these forty names form a part. 
“It will be desirable in the first place to give some account of the 
methods which should be followed in ascertaining the etymology of 
English local names ; this being a matter which seems to be very 
imperfectly understood, even by the writers of professed treatises on 
the subject. 

If it had happened that local names had always come down to us 
absolutely in their original shape, the discussion of methods of 
investigation would have been superfluous. All that would have 
been necessary would have been the possession of sufficient linguistic 
knowledge, and every name, as a rule, would tell the tale of its own 
meaning. The work of the etymologist would be superseded by 
that of the translator. The actual fact, however, is that’ place- 
names generally began to be corrupted almost as soon as they were 
formed, and the process of corruption has been going on ever since. 
Etymological conjecture based only on the modern forms of names 
is mere waste of ingenuity. Such guesses will hardly prove correct in 
one instance out of four, even when they are attempted by tho- 
roughly qualified scholars. If our inquiries are to lead to any 
trustworthy results, our first step must be a reference to ancient 
documents, in order to obtain the names as nearly as possible in their 
original form. 

The documentary materials for the study of English local ety- 
mology are fortunately very abundant. They begin with the Greek 
and Roman classics, and the military documents of the Roman 
Empire—the Antonine Itinerary, and Notitia Imperii—from which we 
can derive a considerable amount of information, chiefly with regard 
to the names of rivers. When we are able to find a name in these 
earliest authorities, it is in general a safe inference that Teutonic 
etymologies are inadmissible. Next in order of date come the 
writings of Beda, the greatest Englishman of the eighth century. As 
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Beeda wrote before the time of the Danish invasions, the occurrence 
of a name in his works determines that it is not of Scandinavian 
derivation. After Bada come the Saxon Chronicle, and the very 
numerous monastic charters prior to the Norman Conquest. The 
frequency of forgery among monastic documents renders some 
caution necessary in dealing with their evidence; but even a spurious 
document may yield important light, if we are able to determine the 
date of its fabrication. 

The evidence afforded by these earliest authorities is of course 
the most valuable we possess, as far as their information extends. 
The most widely available source of knowledge respecting early 
English names is, however, the Domesday Book of William the Con- 
queror. Unfortunately, many etymologists have been accustomed 
to ignore the evidence of Domesday, on the ground that the proper 
names in that record are a mass of downright foreigners’ blunders. 
This mistaken notion is the result of ignorance of the peculiar sys- 
tem of phonetic spelling which the Norman scribes-employed.' If 
a Spanish traveller were found to have written the name of “ Heath” 
as “Jiz,” the English reader would naturally suppose that the 
Spaniard had made a ludicrous blunder. A reader who was ac- 
quainted with Spanish, however, would see that the sound of the 
name was as well represented as the resources of the Spanish 
alphabet permitted. In the same manner, when the name of 
“Wormhill” (in Derbyshire) {occurs in Domesday as Wruenele, the 
ill-informed etymologist quotes the form with a bracketed note 
of exclamation as a specimen of “ Norman blundering.” Better 
knowledge, however, would teach him to read the name as /Virvenell, 
which is in Anglo-Saxon spelling Aweorfan-healh, probably meaning 
“the haugh of the water-mill.” On the whole, considering that 
Domesday Book was written by foreigners, its rendering of local 
names may be pronounced surprisingly correct. A good many real 
errors do, however, occur ; and besides, the Norman orthography was 
very imperfectly fitted to express the distinctions of English sounds. 
The evidence of Domesday Book, therefore, frequently requires to be 
checked and interpreted by a comparison of the modern names, and 
of intermediate documentary forms. Where Domesday and earlier 
documents fail to afford us any light, recourse must be had to later 


' A few of the more remarkable peculiarities of this system may be mentioned 
here. Before ¢ and 7 the sound of 4is rendered by ch, and that of our ch byc, as in 
modern Italian. U before a vowel is always to be read as v (Anglo-Saxon /). The 
Anglo-Saxon Ar and wr are expressed by 7; the wr of Domesday always has the 
sound of wr or wor. 
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writings—early chronicles, monastic charters, and private deeds. The 
orthographical peculiarities of each document, and the degree of its 
general trustworthiness, must of course be carefully taken into 
account. 

When we have thus obtained our local names in their earliest 
documentary forms, their interpretation is still far from being an easy 
matter. We are not at liberty, after the Procrustean fashion of too 
many etymologists, to lop off one letter here, and add another there, 
until we have tortured the name into some semblance of meaning. 
The corruption of language, which seems so lawless and arbitrary, is 
really regulated by very definite though complicated laws, and no 
phonetic change must ever be assumed which is not in accordance 
with strict rule and precedent. The student of English local names 
requires to possess a good grammatical knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, 
and some knowledge of the rudiments of Old Norse and Welsh, and 
of the phonetic differences between ancient and modern Welsh. 
To insist on these qualifications is certainly to condemn most of the 
writers who have undertaken to treat of the subject. But that the 
requirement is not excessive is shown by the errors into which these 
writers have fallen on almost every page. 

After we are in possession of a sufficient body of established 
etymological facts, we may sometimes venture, under the guidance 
of analogy, to speculate cautiously on the derivation of a name 
which is known to us only in its modern form. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that even the most plausible analogies are often 
deceptive. Nothing would seem more certain at first sight, than 
that the names “‘Adlingfleet ” and “Adlington” must have a common 
etymology. On reference to Domesday, however, we find that the 
former is “the ztheling’s or prince’s creek,” while the latter is 
derived from the personal name “ Eddwulf.” The name of Sheffield, 
in Yorkshire, is from the river Sheaf, but the Sussex Sheffield is a 
corruption of Sheepfield. 

It is now time to pass from the consideration of methods to that 
of results. It must be confessed that the results of scientific local 
etymology are not in general of quite so interesting a character 
as perhaps most people would expect. The common run of etymolo- 
gists, who choose their conclusions first and their arguments afterwards, 
usually find that English place-names abound in picturesque descrip- 
tion and in references to ancient superstitions or to celebrated 
historical personages and events. We have been told that Teddington 
is “ tide-end-town” ; that Charing Cross received its name from 
Edward the First’s chére reine; that Alfreton, in Derbyshire, was 
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founded by King Alfred ; that the numerous Toot Hills contain the 
name of the Celtic god Teutates ; and that Lichfield means “field 
of corpses,” in allusion to some forgotten battle. Accurate research 
nearly always upsets these pretty speculations, and gives us in their 
stead nothing but the merest commonplace. It has been said, with 
much truth and beauty, that language is fossil poetry ; and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has added the rather tame though true remark, 
that it is also fossil history. But there is singularly little poetry to be 
found in English local names, and very little even of what is com- 
monly called history. Still, the object of our study is not what is 
interesting but what is true; and however prosaic may be the 
meanings contained in most of our local names, they at any rate 
possess that degree of interest which belongs to all the vestiges of a 
far distant past. 

Let us now proceed to pass in review the several races which 
have in succession occupied South Britain, and to speak of the 
vestiges which they have severally left in our existing local nomen- 
clature. 

Of the very oldest linguistic strata which may exist in our local 
names, it is impossible to speak with any certainty. There is no 
doubt historically that before the coming of the first Celtic invaders 
these islands were inhabited by a short swarthy race, ethnically akin 
to the modern Basques, and therefore presumably resembling them in 
language. The researches of prehistoric archzology have shown 
that these Basques were preceded in Britain by more than one - 
earlier race, amongst whom some ethnologists have recognised the 
features of the Esquimaux and Finns. There are many of the names 
of English rivers which, as they appear not to admit any Celtic ety- 
mology, may reasonably be presumed to have come down to us from 
one or other of these primeval peoples. As, however, the languages 
to which these obscure names belong are known to us, if at all, only 
in their modern forms, it is not very likely that they will ever be 
satisfactorily interpreted. An exception may perhaps be allowed in 
the name of the river Ure, in which even so cautious a scholar as 
Mr. Skene recognises the Basque ura, water. 

We touch firmer ground when we come to speak of the Celts. 
The Celtic race is divided by its language into two main branches ; 
the Gaelic, represented by the Irish, the Scotch Highlanders, and the 
Manx ; and the Cymric, represented by the Welsh, the Britons, and 
the people of Cornwall. In the ninth century the languages of the 
two branches differed about as much as French differs from Italian ; 
but in the earlier times of the Celtic occupation the divergence was 
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certainly much smaller. According to the theory until recently in 
favour amongst scholars, the Gaels were the first to arrive in Britain, 
and the Cymry came after them as invaders and conquerors, partly 
driving them westward to Ireland, and partly assimilating them, so 
that at the time of the Roman invasion the whole of South Britain 
was in language Cymric. This theory has been supposed to derive 
support from the occurrence of Gaelic place-names in England. 
There are undoubtedly many names which can only be explained 
from Gaelic sources.' The evidence, however, is not conclusive, 
because the Gaelic dialect has preserved many primitive Celtic words 
and forms which the Cymric has lost or modified. In order to prove 
that the Gaelic tongue was ever vernacular in South Britain, the 
“test-words” adduced must be such as show by their form that 
they never can have been Cymric, or have belonged to the undivided 
Celtic speech. Until some unequivocal instances of this kind are 
forthcoming, we may venture to regard all our Celtic place-names as 
belonging to various local dialects of the Cymric branch, in various 
stages of their divergence from the primitive type. The most archaic 
forms may be expected to occur chiefly in the districts which were 
first conquered by the Teutons, and in which, consequently, the 
development of the British language was arrested at an earlier stage 
than elsewhere. 

The results which may be arrived at by working on the supposi- 
tion above stated will not require any serious modifications if it 
should be necessary to accept the novel views recently propounded 
by Professor Rhys. This eminent scholar not only advocates the 
view above hinted at, that the differences between Cymric and Gaelic 
came into existence after the settlement of the Celts in these islands, 
but he also maintains that at the beginning of the Christian era the east- 
ern half of South Britain was ‘occupied by an immigrant population 
from Gaul, speaking a Celtic dialect distinct both from Gaelic and 
Cymric. On the merits of this hypothesis it is not necessary to 
offer an opinion. We have recognised the prebability that there was 
considerable divergence of dialect between the Celtic speech of 
eastern and western Britain. Whether this divergence was of purely 
insular origin, or due in part to influences from the Continent, is a 


' The river-name Wear (in Ptolemy Vedra, in Beda Wire) is the Gaelic uidre 
(the genitive case of odar, brown), a word which is found as the name of several 
Irish rivers. Near Gateshead is a streamlet called Strother, which can scarcely 
be anything else than the Gaelic sruthair, a stream. ‘‘The Clones,” in Hatfield 
Chase, is a tract of land which in situation answers exactly to the definition of the 
Irish c/uain as ‘* meadow-land insulated between river and marsh,” 
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question which, so far as the study of place-names is concerned, may 
be safely left undetermined. It is agreed on all hands that at the 
time of the Anglo-Saxon invasions the native dialect of the western 
half of “ England” was distinctly Cymric; and there appears to me 
to be ground for extending this conclusion to what we now call 
Notts and Lincolnshire.' 

Of the Celtic names which are still to be found in our modern 
maps, the most numerous class is that formed by the names of 
rivers. In fact, all but a very insignificant proportion of our rivers 
still retain their British names. - This is not wonderful in the case of 
streams of considerable size ; but it does seem at first sight surpris- 
ing that such tenacity of life should belong to the names of hundreds 
of rivulets which we should have thought scarcely important enough 
to possess any names at all. The fact, however, admits of a very 
simple explanation. The Anglo-Saxons, as is well known, were re- 
markable for the minute carefulness with which they described the 
boundaries of their lands ; and for the purpose of such descriptions 
the native names of rivers, and even of the smallest streamlets, were 
a valuable help. It seems that the Anglo-Saxons did not always 
succeed in discovering the proper names of rivers when they tried. 
“What do you call that stream in your tongue?” the Englishman 
may have asked of his British slave. Sometimes the answer would 
be “afon” (river) or “ dufr” (water), and thus Avon or Dover 
became the English proper name of the river. The Celtic river- 
names in England are either mere words for “ river” or “ water,” or 
else express such commonplace meanings as swift, slow, clear, muddy, 
black, white, grey, blue, wide, or narrow. An exception may be 
noted in the case of the Dee, the name of which means “ divine ”— 
indicating, according to Professor Rhys, the connection of this river 
with the worship of the war-goddess Aerfen. 

The British names of hills and forests have in many cases been 
preserved in the same way as those of rivers. In many parts of 
England we meet with names of hills containing the Cymric word 
Pen, ahead. “The Chevin,” a name which occurs in Yorkshire and 
in Derbyshire, is the Welsh Cefn, a ridge. Catmere, in Berkshire, is 
the Welsh Coed-mawr, great wood ; and in Lincolnshire Kesteven 


For Lincolnshire we have the evidence of the names Quadring and Kesteven, 
referred to hereafter, and of several river-names, such as Welland (anciently 
Weélud), which is the Welsh gwy-/wyd, grey stream. With regard to Nottingham- 
shire, we have Asser’s British name for Nottingham, Tigguogobauc, of which I 
have spoken in my former article on ‘‘The Names of English Counties.” 
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(Domesday Chetsteven) and Quadring (Domesday Quadhevering) 
were originally British names of forests.! 

Celtic names of towns and villages, with one well-defined class of 
exceptions, are almost entirely confined to the extreme western 
counties, which continued to be “ Wales” long after the rest of the 
country had become “England.” Either the British towns were 
destroyed in the fury of the English conquest, or they were of too 
little importance to attract much attention. The exceptions occur in 
the case of the massive fortified cities which had grown up under the 
Roman rule. These naturally retained their native names ; but it is 
noticeable that they were seldom used without an explanatory affix 
such as chester, or borough, or wick, Even the great city on the 
Thames is rarely mentioned in the Chronicles as London merely ; 
it was either Londonchester, Londonborough, or Londonwick. 
Eboracum (York) was often Zoferwic-ceaster ; Glevum was Gleédwan- 
ceaster (Gloucester) ; and Durnovaria became Dorn-ceaster, now 
Dorchester. 

We have next to speak of the share which the Romans have 
contributed to our local nomenclature. It is at first sight surprising 
to find that this share should be so utterly insignificant. But the 
Romans in Britain, like the English in India, were only rulers and 
administrators, not settlers ; and Mr. Coote’s elaborate arguments 
have quite failed to prove that the population of Britain was ever 
Romanised to any greater extent than this parallel would suggest. 
As in India, so in Britain, the conquerors, instead of inventing new 
local names, were at great pains to ascertain and preserve those 
which already existed. One or two exceptions may indeed be 
mentioned, such as Augusta for London, Aquz Sulis for Bath ; but 
these Latin names speedily disappeared, and it is possible that our 
modern maps do not contain a single name which is directly of 
Roman invention.’ It is true, however, that names derived indirectly 
from a Latin source are very numerous indeed. The word fortus 
was adopted as an appellative into the languages both of Celts and 
Teutons, and is found in the names of Portsmouth, Porchester, and 
others. The Saxons had learnt in Germany the word strata for 
a Roman paved road; and in Britain they picked up the word 
castrum, which under the form caster (chester) they adopted into 

' The first element in both names is coit or coed, a wood. In Ethelwerd’s 
time Ceostefne was still ‘a thick wood.” The ending may perhaps be an adjective 
meaning dense, cognate with modern Welsh ysty/nig, stubborn. Quadheveringe 
seems to be coed hefrin, straggling wood. 

* The name of Speen in Berkshire (the Roman station Spine) may possibly 
be Latin, but it is not quite certain that it is not merely a British name latinised. 
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their own language to designate a Roman town ; and these two words 
they used very frequently in the formation of local names. 

We now come to the Anglo-Saxons, our ancestors in language if 
not in blood, who are the authors of the great mass of our existing 
place-names. History teaches us to distinguish amongst the Teutonic 
conquerors of Britain several different elements—Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes, and Frisians ; and no doubt these ethnic subdivisions were 
marked by some diversities of dialect. ‘These diversities, however, 
must have been of slight importance, and for the purposes of local 
etymology the four branches must be regarded as forming one 
people.! 

In considering the place-names of Anglo-Saxon origin, it is well 
to remark that they all bear this characteristic, that they were not 
made, but grew. The Anglo-Saxon never seems to have thought of 
such a thing as bestowing a name on a place by a definite act, in the 
same manner as he named his child or his ship. When he had to 
mention a place, he spoke of it by some obvious descriptive 
expression, which afterwards became fixed as a name. The meaning 
of this observation will be best understood by contrasting the Anglo- 
Saxon place-names with those given by modern English settlers in 
America or Australia. The modern colonist often regards himself 
from the first as the founder of a future city, and amongst the first 
things which he does is to look out for a name for it. Perhaps he 
calls his new town after a place in the mother country which he has 
left; or he bestows on it the name of some great.statesman or other 
distinguished person whom he holds in reverence ; or he ransacks 
books of history for such grand-sounding appellations as Rome, 
Carthage, Syracuse, or Troy. Now, to all this our Anglo-Saxon place- 
names present nothing at all analogous. The cases which look like 
exceptions—as when we find an Oxford or Swinford in England 
corresponding to an Ochsenfurt or Schweinfurt in Germany—merely 
prove that the Teutonic mind worked in the same fashion in both 
countries. We may therefore rest assured that the information given 
us by our Anglo-Saxon local names, though it may be trivial and 
uninteresting, is at any rate genuine fact as far as it goes. We have 
now to inquire what sort of facts it is which these names contain. 

Perhaps the most numerous class of Anglo-Saxon place-names 
is that which consists of personal derivatives. A man named 
Eanbald or Ealdred clears a piece of ground, and builds a farmhouse. 

Owing to their connection with Jutland, it has often been assumed that the 


Jutes were in language rather Scandinavian than Low German, The whole of 
the evidence, however, is in favour of the contrary supposition, 
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His neighbours speak of Eanbald’s ¢én, or farm enclosure, or of 
Ealdred’s /eéh, or clearing. There is here no more conscious invention 
of a mame than when a rustic tells you “that is Mr. Smith’s farm.” 
But these simple and natural designations stick to the place long 
after Eanbald and Ealdred are dead and forgotten ; they undergo 
corruption, and still remain as Ambaston and Alderley. In the 
same manner we have Cynewold’s marsh, now Killamarsh; Beorht’s 
heath (haugh or waterside pasture), now Birdsall ; Streon’s Aém, or 
homestead, now Strensham ; Putfan-ig, Putta’s island, now Putney : 
Eadnoth’s ofer, or river-bank, now Edensor; Tatwine’s scy/f, or 
sloping ground, now Tanshelf; Scytel’s worth, or estate, now 
Shuttleworth.' It will be easily seen that there is no necessity to 
assume, as many writers on this subject have done, that the personal 
names thus commemorated were those of “ chieftains,” or people of 
some consequence. The poorest cottager might, in the manner here 
exemplified, come to give his name even to an important town which 
grew up on the site once marked only by his humble dwelling. 

Anglo-Saxon place-names, derived from patron saints, are com- 
mon only in the western counties. Names of this kind are very 
abundant in Wales and Cornwall, and the Saxons of the border 
counties to some extent followed the Celtic example. Not to men- 
tion more obvious instances, Congresbury was the resting-place of 
St. Congar ; and Carhampton, there is reason to believe, disguises 
the name of the Welsh Saint Carannog. 

In many of the place-names of personal derivation, instead of 
the personal name appearing with the usual ending of the genitive 
case, it takes the possessive affix -éng. Thus, instead of A®lfredestun 
(Alfred’s “town” or farm) we find in Saxon documents A#lfredingttin, 
now Alfreton in Derbyshire ; Siward’s cottage appears as Siwarding- 
cote, now Swadlingcote ; and the abode of Eadwulf was called 
Eadwulfingttin, now Adlington in Cheshire. Names of this for- 
mation are sometimes difficult to distinguish from those of the next 
class of which we have to speak. 

It is a well-known fact that the German conquerors of Britain, 
like their kindred on the Continent, were divided into what we may 
venture to call clans, although that name embodies what is in some 
degree a false analogy. The names of these clans usually end in the 
syllable -émg, in the plural -zmgas. We read of clans called the 
Culingas, the Bocingas, the Herelingas, the Heardingas, the Banin- 


' The correctness of these etymologies will be at once apparent on a reference 
to the forms in which the names occur in Domesday or other early documents. 
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gas, the A®scingas, and innumerable others. From these tribal 
names we get such place-names as Cowling, Bocking, Harlington, 
Hardington, Banningham, Ashington, and the like, which abound in 
nearly every English county. Extended lists of these names are 
given in Kemble’s ‘Saxons in England,’ and in Taylor’s ‘ Words and 
Places.’ The latter author shows how closely the English place-names 
of this formation are paralleled in the local nomenclature of other 
parts of Europe where people of Germanic race were settled. We 
have a Bocking in Essex, and in France there is a Bouquingham, in 
Wiirtemburg a Bochingen; our Harlington corresponds to a 
Harlingen in Holland, and our Manningham and Massingham to a 
Maninghem and a Masinghen in northern France. 

It is usual to call these tribal designations patronymics, Ze. 
ancestral names ; and there is no doubt that this theory correctly 
accounts for a considerable number of them. Just as in Greek 
Achilles the son of Peleus was called Peleides, and those who claimed 
descent from the mythic Herakles were called Herakleidai, so 
amongst our own ancestors, Fin the son of Folcwald was called 
Folcwalding, and the supposed descendants of Scyld were called 
Scyldingas. It must be remembered, however, that both in English 
and in Scandinavian the affix -img was frequently used to form 
derivatives from local names, denoting the inhabitants of a particular 
neighbourhood. The Icelandic sagas speak of the Vestfirthingar or 
people of the western fiords, and in Anglo-Saxon writers we read of the 
Centingas, or men of Kent, the Catmeringas, or inhabitants of 
Catmere (the Welsh cocd mawr, great forest), the Edstuiningas, or 
people of Easton, the Westmoringas, or people of the western moors, 
It seems to be a question worthy of investigation whether amongst 
the tribal names which our ancestors brought with them over the sea, 
there may not be many which are derived from the place-names 
of their ancestral home. 

In some of our Saxon tribal names, both in true patronymics and 
in those of local derivation, the affix -zmg is replaced by -/éng, and in 
the formation of place-names the / of this termination is frequently 
exchanged for 7. The Icelandic Landndma-bék speaks of a family of 
Vaplingar, who were descendants of a certain Vapni. We find evi- 
dence of a clan bearing this name at Wapplington in Yorkshire. 
The Beorhtlingas, who appear at Brightling, at Brightlingsea, and at 
Bridlington, seem to have been the descendants of Beorht. The 
Dicelingas of Sussex, mentioned in an Anglo-Saxon charter, who 
have given their name to the village of Ditchling, are no doubt 
‘the dwellers near the dyke.” The same word occurs in the name 
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of Dickering Wapentake, in Yorkshire ; and the adjacent name of 
Pickering refers to the dwellers near the Pike or Peak. ‘The term 
Peakerins is still in local use to denote the inhabitants of the Peak 
of Derbyshire. Sandringham seems to be the house of the Sand- 
ringas or inhabitants of the sand country ; and the Nottinghamshire 
Beckering (note the Domesday form Bechelinge) is another spurious 
patronymic, derived probably from a “ beck” or brook. 

I have already spoken of the carefulness with which the Anglo- 
Saxons preserved the ancient British names of rivers and streams. 
In this respect their practice agreed with that of the Romans; and 
they still further resembled them in the frequent habit of calling 
inhabited places from the rivers on which they stood. It is perhaps 
correct to say that half the rivers in England which have Celtic 
names have given rise to place-names of Saxon formation; and 
many rivers furnish names to several different places. A great deal 
of fruitless guessing would have been saved if etymologists had 
always made it a rule, when they met with an obscure place-name, 
to refer to their maps for the name of the river on which the place 
is situate. Sometimes the modern form of the river name is not 
sufficient to help us. We might guess in vain at the etymology 
of North and South Petherton, in Somerset (two places many miles 
apart) if we did not know that Pedrida was the old name of the 
tiver Parret. On the same stream are two other villages named 
North and South Perrot. It is worth while to remark, however, that 
in some few cases the name of a river has owed its origin to a false 
analysis of the name of a town or village. The name of the river 
Penk, in Staffordshire, is derived in this inverted way from 
Penkridge, which was the Roman station Pennocrucium (Cymric 
pen-crig, head of the mound). The monastic town of Hexham, 
anciently Hagustaldes-ham, derived from /agusteald, a celibate, has 
given its name to a stream called the Hextild ; and some maps of 
Essex place Braintree on a “river Brain,” the name of which seems 
to be purely an etymological figment. 

Another large group of names is formed by those derived from 
matural or artificial landmarks. ‘The Anglo-Saxons were, as I have 
previously observed, extremely minute in noting the boundaries of 
their lands. Hundreds of charters exist in which the limits of 
estates are traced from point to point by the mention of well-known 
objects, such as trees, or stones, or burial mounds. The use of 
trees for this purpose was especially common, In one charter of 
Eynsham Monastery, amongst the land-marks mentioned are 
Kenewine’s tree, Athulf’s tree, Werstan’s tree, and Hyseman’s thorn. 
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In scores of other charters we find mention of trees designated in 
this way from names of persons. The explanation may perhaps be 
that it was customary for men to plant a tree on the occasion of 
their accession to some kind of office. At any rate, these named 
trees were very common in early times in England, and were often 
referred to as indications of locality, A man whose house happened 
to be near to one of these well-known land-marks would be said to 
live “ at Aéthelheard’s tree,” or “at Oswald’s tree”; and as villages 
grew up on the spots thus designated, these simple notes of locality 
were transformed in the usual spontaneous way into village names, 
and were corrupted into Allestree and Oswestry. Readers of the 
Saxon Chronicle will remember how the battle of Hastings is said to 
have begun @t them hdran apuldran—near the hoar apple-tree. 
This word has become a village-name in Appledore, Appledram 
(= -derham), and Appledurcombe. Similarly, from Mapulder 
(maple-tree) we have Mappowder and Mapledurham, and “the 
callow (é.e. leafless) thorn” has become Cawthorn. 

A landmark of a different kind, which is often mentioned 
in charters, is “the heathen burial-place”"—se hethena byrgels. 
The last word seems to be the etymon of the odd-sounding name of 
Barrels Hall, in Staffordshire. 

It is worthy of note how frequently the names of hundreds belong 
to the class of which I am now speaking. About one-third of the 
existing names of hundreds end either in /ree, or in oak, ash, or 
thorn, or in Jow (hléw), meaning burial-mound, or in séone, meaning 
monumental stone. The reason of this is that the hundreds were 
not called, like many of the counties, from the names of their chief 
towns, but from the spots at which the inhabitants assembled for 
open-air meetings. The men of one of the Derbyshire hundreds 
had their rendezvous at a certain apple-tree ; those of another at 
Morley-stone ; those of a Herefordshire hundred at Brox-ash ; those 
of two Gloucestershire hundreds at Langtree and Crowthorn ; 
those of a Berkshire hundred at Naked-thorn (MVachededorne in 
Domesday, now obsolete); and so on throughout the whole list of 
counties. 

Amongst the land-mark names may be mentioned those con- 
taining the word sfap/e, which means a post set up to indicate the 
place at which a market was held, as Whitstable, the white staple 
or post. In Chipstable, the first syllable is cap, a market. Another 
name of similar meaning is the Yorkshire Kippax (Domesday 
Chipesche), the market ash. 

There is one curious group of names belonging to the land-mark 
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class to which, so far as I know, no previous writer has called atten- 
tion. The names are Gateshead (goat’s head) ; Thickhead, anciently 
Tykenheved, kid’s head (from A.S. ticcen); Sheepshead, Hartshead, 
Swineshead ; Oxnead, ox’s head ; Farcet, in charters Fearresheafed, 
bull’s head ; Manshead, and some others. It might at first sight be 
supposed that these names have originated in some fanciful resem- 
blances observed in the shape of rocks or hills. The frequency with 
which they occur, however, seems rather to point to a custom of 
erecting a representation of the head of an animal as a personal or 
family emblem—a sort of primitive heraldry. The name of Fins- 
head, in Northamptonshire (in charters Finnesheved), if it belong to 
this group, suggests a comparison with the modern sign of “the 
Saracen’s Head.” Of similar origin, coubtless, is the Derbyshire 
village-name Hartshorn. 

Although mythological references are much less common in 
Anglo-Saxon place-names than most etymologists have supposed, a 
few genuine instances may be found here and there. Two curious 
examples may here be quoted. Drakelow, in Derbyshire, is 
apparently the “drake’s” or dragon’s tomb; and Dwaraden, in 
Yorkshire, is the den of the dwarfs. The meaning of this name may 
probably be explained by the fact that “the voice of the dwarfs” 
was the Scandinavian word for echo. 

There remain a few other classes of Anglo-Saxon place-names 
which require a passing mention. The numerous Eastons, Westons, 
Nortons, Suttons, and Middletons, probably indicated originally the 
various farms belonging to a single estate. Very numerous also are 
the names derived from different kinds of trees or of farming crops, 
as Ashton, Acton (oak-town), Elmton, Thornton, Appleton, Greslee, 
Wheatley, and Ryton. Other names are derived from domestic 
animals, as Cowley, Swinton (é.¢, swine-farm), Shipton (i.¢, sheep- 
farm), Horseley, and Stotfold. A somewhat more interesting class 
consists of the names which tell us of the quality or calling of the 
persons by whom the places were once possessed—as Kingston ; 
or Aldermaston, the residence of an ealdorman or provincial viceroy ; 
or Preston, priest’s farm; or Bispham—in Domesday, Biscopham— 
bishop’s home. The curious name of Unthank, which is found in 
several counties, denotes the dwelling of a squatter, who had settled 
himself on somebody else’s land thes hlafordes unthances—without 
the consent of the owner. Thixendale, in Yorkshire, is a singular 
corruption of Six-thane-dale. Several places are mentioned in 
Domesday with the remark that four, five, or seven thanes had there 
so many carucates of land to be taxed. 
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After the Anglo-Saxons come the Scandinavians— the Danes and 
Northmen. Towards the end of the eighth century, the East of 
England began to be invaded by Danes from the Continent, and 
before a hundred years had elapsed these strangers had become the 
dominant aristocracy throughout the counties of York, Derby, Not- 
tingham, Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk. The maps of all 
these counties abound in place-names of Danish origin. Sometimes 
the nomenclature of a district is wholly Danish ; in other places, 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon names are mingled in curious confusion. 

At some uncertain date, but earlier than that of the invasions just 
mentioned, the north-west of England— Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and part of Lancashire—was overrun by Scandinavians coming from 
Scotland or Ireland. These western invaders met, not with English- 
men, but with Britons or Welshmen ; and the place-names of the 
north-west are for the most part either Scandinavian or Cymric. 

While the stronghold of Scandinavian nomenclature in England 
is thus in the northern and midland counties, we meet with scattered 
instances of Danish names in many other districts, especially on the 
coasts. Scandinavian place-names may often be recognised by their 
characteristic affixes—dy, garth, and ‘hwaite, denoting a farm ; with, 
storth, and scoe, a wood ; fe/l, a mountain ; force or foss, a waterfall ; 
how, a burial-mound. ‘The ending ¢horf, a village, which is rare in 
Anglo-Saxon names, is common in Danish names. Zon, a farm 
enclosure, on the other hand, is common in Anglo-Saxon, and only 
occasional in Danish names. 

The dialect which appears in our Scandinavian place-names is 
very different from both modern Danish and Swedish. It is almost 
exactly identical with what we commonly call Icelandic. The chief 
point of difference is that where the Icelanders say A/etir (a rock), 
brekka, and bakkr, the Danes of England usually agreed with the 
Continental Scandinavians in preferring the nasal forms c/int, brink, 
and dank. The name of Anlaby, near Hull, reminds us that the 
personal name Olafr was in England pronounced Anlaf. 

It will not be necessary to dwell very minutely on the Danish 
element in our local nomenclature ; for as the Danes were closely 
allied in race and language to the Anglo-Saxons, they formed their 
place-names very much on the same principles. Two points of 
exception to this statement may be noted. The Danes, unlike the 
Anglo-Saxons, somewhat frequently invented river-names of their 
own. We have from them the names of the Greta, rock-river ; Caldew, 
cold-river ; Rotha and Rawthay, red-river ; Prathay, swift-river ; 


Etherow, heath-river, and others. The other point of difference is 
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that the Danes very seldom called inhabited places from the fames 
of rivers. The principle of personal derivation is quite as frequently 
exemplified in the Danish local nomenclature as in that of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; in fact, even more frequently: for the piratical habits 
of the Scandinavians led them to attach personal names to the pro- 
montories which were the natural resting-places of Viking chiefs. 
Thus we have Amounderness, called from a Northman named 
Augmundr, and Kettleness, from a man named Ketill. From the 
names of landowners mentioned in Domesday Book, we gather that 
the Scandinavian invaders had brought over in their train a number 
of Gaels from Ireland or Scotland. Some of these have left traces 
of themselves in the place-names of Yorkshire ; for example, in 
Duggleby (Domesday, Difghelibi), which means Dubhgall’s farm. 
Of Danish names of the land-mark type the most noteworthy are 
those ending in cross. This affix (in most cases preceded by a 
personal name) is as common in the names of Danish hundreds as 
the ending /ree is in those of Anglo-Saxon hundreds. 

Other Scandinavian names, for various reasons interesting, are 
Thingwell in Cheshire—the site of a ¢hingvdllr or field of judicial 
assembly ; Wickenby in Lincolnshire, and Wiganthorpe in York- 
shire, which denote the abodes of Vikings ; and the curious group of 
names in Lancashire and West Yorkshire, ending in -argh or -ergh: 
Goosnargh (Domesday Gusansarghe) is gudhsins-hirgr, “ the idol's 
temple ;” Grimsargh is the temple of Grimr or Odin ; and Strazergh 
(stratesergum) means “the temples on the s¢reet or Roman road.” 

With the Danes the history of English place-names may be said 
practically to terminate. It is really surprising to observe how few, 
comparatively, of the names on our present maps are of later origin 
than the date of the Norman Conquest. The companions of the 
Conqueror imposed French names on two or three places, such as 
Richmond ; and the Norman monks contributed a few more, as 
Beauchief, Roche, Battle, Grosmont. The spontaneous evolution of 
proper names out of obvious descriptive expressions, to which I 
have referred in speaking of the Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, has to 
some extent been continued through all succeeding periods. And 
finally, our list of names has in recent times been enriched by a 
number of fantastic inventions, such as Wedgwood’s Staffordshire 
Etruria, Belvedere in Kent, and Ironville in Derbyshire, These 
later elements, however, are of little interest or importance ; and, on 
the whole, we may fairly say that the place-names of England remain 
substantially what they were on the day when the battle of Hastings 
was lost and won. HENRY BRADLEY. 
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THE HYMN OF A WOMAN'S SOUL. 


OVE me, my Love! mine eyes alone can tell 
The heart’s enrapture at its own undoing ; 
Your Love’s a golden bucket at the well, 
And draws my deepest tears with its sweet wooing. 


’Tis dim divineness in mine ears all day, 
And in the night I wake to hear it pealing 
Grand organ tones, that bear my soul away 
To kneel where all the loved in Heaven are kneeling. 


It grows within my veins, and is their blood— 

Throbs through such hopes and fears as make up madness— 
Yea, broods like God’s dear love within the bud 

That bursts, and breaks its very heart for gladness ! 


ERIC S. ROBERTSON. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Is THE FuLL Moon Rep-Hor ? 


F Professor De Morgan were still living, the following would 

expose me to the risk of being immortalised on the gibbets of 

a new edition of his book on “ Paradoxers,” i.¢., scientific heretics, a 

class of unfortunates with whom I do feel a sort of sneaking sym- 

pathy in spite of having received some ridiculously insolent letters 
from their most outrageous representative. 

Thirteen years ago, when writing “ The Fuel of the Sun,” I stated 
in Chapter VII. reasons for concluding that the intrinsic brilliancy of 
the lunar surface is, relatively to that of the sun, much greater than 
is usually supposed, and similar reasons apply to the superficial lunar 
temperature. 

On the 23rd August, 1877, the moon was totally eclipsed, and 
being benighted in the course of a solitary walk through the wild 
region between Castlebar and Ballina, I was practically interested in 
the amount of light supplied by the moon. 

At the commencement of totality this was considerable, in spite 
of the complete envelopment of the moon by the earth’s shadow. 
The visibility of the heavy isolated mass of the Nephin mountain, 
lying some miles to my left as I walked down the Moy valley, served 
as a rough photometer. 

This, and direct observation of the moon itself, indicated a 
steady diminution of luminosity of the shaded portion as the eclipse 
progressed, which was not merely a deepening of the shadow as the 
moon approached its centre, but a gradual darkening of the moon’s 
surface, which continued until the termination of the eclipse. 

Until the last eclipse (December 5th) I have had no other fair 
opportunity of repeating this observation, but did so then deliberately, 
using a good binocular field-glass, which was sufficient for my 
purpose. The result was remarkable. 

When the partially-eclipsed moon first became visible at a little 
past five, the shaded part displayed a full copper-red colour ; as the 
eclipse progressed this advanced to a darker or more obscure copper 
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colour ; then the redness gradually faded, and the shaded portion of 
the moon grew darker and greyer, until at last it became of a dark 
slate-colour, and its outline or “limb” was barely traceable towards 
the end of the eclipse. 

In some elementary treatises this copper colour is attributed to 
“the refraction of the sun’s light by the atmosphere of the earth.” I 
fail to see how this can operate in the middle of the shadow, where 
it is the most decided, and why it should fade as the eclipse pro- 
gresses, and finally be lost just at the outer edge of the shadow. 

The /@ustrated London News of January 7th states that in a lecture 
at the Royal Institution, Prof. R. S. Ball attributed this red illumina- 
tion of the eclipsed moon to earth-light. This must be a reporter’s 
error; so able an astronomer as the lecturer knows that there can be 
no earth-light on the fu// moon, whether eclipsed or not. 

I believe that the surface of the moon is, as it appears to be, of a 
dull red heat, and that this high temperature is due to the action of 
the sun’s rays striking it directly without any intervening shield of 
aqueous vapour or other atmospheric matter. If the volcanic tufa, 
of which the moon’s surface is evidently composed, resembles the 
corresponding material on our earth, it is one of the best absorbers 
of heat and the worst of conductors. 

This being the case, the uninterrupted glare of the sun’s rays 
would produce its maximum possible effect on a thin film of the 
moon’s surface ; and as radiation and absorption are co-equal, this 
surface would rapidly cool by uninterrupted radiation while screened 
by the earth’s shadow. 

We must remember that a dull copper-red heat, just visible in 
the dark, is considerably below the temperature of red heat visible in 
daylight. Supposing the colour of the moon to be due to such heat, 
I should estimate its surface temperature at a little above 600°. 
Daniell’s pyrometric experiments indicate 980° as the temperature 
of red heat visible in daylight. Another table (“compiled from 
various authorities”) which I have before me states the temperature 
of “lowest ignition of iron in the dark ” at 635°. 

This hypothesis of a red-hot moon is not so dangerous a venture 
now as it was when I was writing “The Fuel of the Sun,” for at 
about the same time Lord Rosse was making some experiments by 
means of one of the great Parsonstown reflectors, using a vessel of 
hot water as a standard of reference. He concluded that the surface 
temperature of the moon was 500° Fahr. 

In connection with this subject it must be remembered that “red 
heat” is not an absolute temperature ; it varies with the heated 
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surface when viewed in the dark. Thus, if a piece of bright plati- 
num on which an ink mark has been made be heated barely to red- 
ness, the ink mark shows out as though hotter than the metal, The 
dross on a ladle of melted metal shows a red heat, while the metal 
itself is dark. If a figured tile with black and white pattern be 
heated to redness, and seen in the dark, the black glow is so much 
more vivid than the white that the pattern appears reversed. If the 
pattern be in glazed and unglazed surfaces, the unglazed shows a red 
heat at lower temperature than the glazed. 

A tufaceous surface like that of the moon is specially favourable 
for such display of red luminosity at the lowest possible temperature. 
Therefore the copper colour may be brought out by a temperature of 
about 600°. 

The reasoning that ascribes so high a temperature to the side of the 
moon presented to the sun must lead to the conclusion that the dark 
or night side is intensely cold—that sunset on the moon is followed by 
such active, uncompensated radiation that in a few hours after dark- 
ness the red-hot surface must cool down to a temperature below the 
coldest of our arctic or antarctic regions, and the copper-red heat 
must return in a few hours after sunrise. 


A CHEMICAL CHAMELEON. 


S everybody knows, white lead is the basis of ordinary old- 
fashioned white paint; but modern chemistry is not quite 
satisfied with it, for at least two reasons. 

It is poisonous, and produces “ lead colic ” in some cases, though, 
as far as I have been able to learn by direct inquiry among painters, 
those who are careful and cleanly are rarely troubled with this 
malady 

The other objection is that it is liable to change colour, to become 
nearly black under certain circumstances, This arises from the fact 
that the white lead, which is a carbonate, is decomposed, and becomes 
a black sulphide of lead, when exposed to sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. In my opinion, this is not a defect, but a very meritorious 
quality, as the blackening agent is one of the constituents of sewer 
gas. Such being the case, the darkening of the white paint is a 
useful tell-tale. 

I will not, however, enter further into the discussion of the merits 
and demerits of white lead, but simply state the fact that of the 
many substances offered as substitutes, the most popular are the 
oxides and sulphides of zinc, both of which are white. These are 
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used separately or mixed, or with the addition of barium sulphate, 
or sulphide, both very dense, like white lead, and too commonly 
used in adulterating it. 

A gate-post, painted with this complex paint, was observed by 
Mr. T. Griffiths to behave very strangely. It was black all day and 
white all night, turning black each day just after sunrise, and 
whitening soon after sunset. 

Dr. Phipson, an expert in that ghostly department of chemistry, 
phosphorescence, investigated the subject, examined the gate-post, and 
samples of the paint. He found that its chameleonism was due to 
the barium sulphide used in preparing the paint, for when that was 
omitted the paint displayed no eccentricities. He also found that 
the weird gate-post and other surfaces painted with the changing 
pigment remained of unchanging whiteness when covered with a 
sheet of ordinary window glass. 

Carrying on his investigations still further, he has now succeeded 
in separating the active agent from the zinc and barium compound, and 
the iron and other impurities of the original paint, and believes that 
he has discovered a new metal, to which he gives the appropriate 
name of actinium. The quantity of this which he found in the paint 
was 4 per cent., a very large quantity for a hitherto unobserved 
substance. 

He separated the oxide and the hydrate of this metal, and found 
them unchanging in light and darkness, but in the sulphide of the 
actinium he demonstrated the concentrated mutability. It is canary- 
coloured when first prepared, and retains this colour in the dark, or 
when kept in a bottle, or otherwise protected by glass; but when 
exposed to direct sunlight it rapidly darkens and finally becomes 
quite black. 

As several recently discovered new metals have proved to be 
mistakes, one is af first a little sceptical on this point; but, be it due 
to a new metal or a new compound of older acquaintances, the 
substance thus separated by Dr. Phipson is exceedingly interesting, 
and appears to me likely to become of great value as an instrument 
for investigating some of the mysteries of solar and other radiation. 

That it should be so differently affected by the light before and 
after its passing through so transparent a medium as a piece of 
window glass, indicates a marvellous degree of special sensitiveness 
that opens out a wide field of experiment and speculation. 

What is it that darkens this sulphide? It must be some element 
of solar radiation which window glass has the power of effectually 

Sifting out. How is it affected by other light-sieves of varying colour 
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and transparency? How is it affected by gas-light, the lime-light, 
the electric light, &c. &c, A multitude of such questions are 
suggested at the first glance on the subject. 

Some queer applications may be made of this pigment. If all the 
house fronts of a southern city were painted with it, what a relief to 
the daylight glare would be afforded, while at night the streets would 
gain all the light due to reflection from their white walls. Ladies 
might wear bright and gay canary-coloured dresses in-doors, which 
would become sober and unobtrusive black when out-of-doors. This 
would especially suit the Turkish ladies, whose indoor or hareem 
costume is coquettish in the extreme, but which they modestly 
cover with the clumsiest of possible cloaks when they go abroad, or 
otherwise appear in public. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SALT OF THE OCEAN. 


READER writes from Manchester in reference to my note on 

“ The Origin of the Salt of the Sea” (May 1881), and wishes 

to know “ How it is that the rivers, being the medium by which the 

ocean receives its salinity, are not themselves salt?” This would be 

a very difficult question to answer if its main postulate were sound ; 

but such is not the case. As many others besides the writer may 

very naturally believe that what we call “ fresh water” is not salt 
water, some explanation is desirable. 

All river water is mild salt water, so mild that we cannot detect 
it by the sense of taste, but its salinity is at once distinguishable by 
means of suitable chemical tests. Rivers vary in the nature as well 
as the degree of their salinity. A mountain stream fed by the rain- 
water that has only flowed over the surface of siliceous rocks is 
nearly pure or “soft” ; the water of a streamlet fed by springs that 
have squeezed through porous soils contains whatever the water may 
have been able to dissolve on its way. 

But the average composition of the saline matters dissolved in 
river waters differs materially from that of the ocean not only in 
quantity but also in kind. At first sight my theory seems to demand 
that the salts should be the same excepting in degree of concentra- 
tion, if the saltness of the ocean is due to the continuous contribu- 
tions of saline matters by the rivers which have remained and 
accumulated, while only pure water has been distilled away by the 
sun. 

‘Lhis would be the case if all these salts were equally soluble ; but 
such is far from being the fact, as may be shown by the simple 
experiment of boiling down sea-water and observing the result. At 
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first, as the water is driven off, a chalky semi-crystalline deposit will 
be observed. This is sulphate of lime—the salt which, when cal- 
cined, forms plaster of Paris. Sea-water contains about too grains 
of this to the gallon, nearly as much as it can dissolve ; therefore 
precipitation occurs on reducing but slightly the quantity of solvent. 

Continue the boiling until the bulk of the sea-water is reduced to 
about one-third, when a further deposition will commence. This will 
consist of the chloride of sodium, of which the sea-water contains 
above a } lb. avoirdupois to the gallon. These will be followed 
by sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), of which sea-water contains 
about 330 grains to the gallon. Then will come down the chloride 
of potassium, 50 grains to the gallon. By still further evaporation 
of the small quantity of the residual bitter brine, the precipitation of 
all the above-named will continue, with the addition at last of a 
small quantity of bromides, only about 20 grains to the gallon. 

Now, it is evident from this that we cannot go on adding more 
and more of the sulphate of lime, seeing that as regards this salt sea- 
water is practically a saturated solution. But this is notall. If a 
more soluble salt of lime were brought into the sea, its lime would 
combine with the sulphuric acid there combined with magnesia, or 
soda, or potash, and would, in obedience to a curious chemical law, 
leave these bases to combine in preference with that one which would 
form an insoluble combination. 

Thus the total quantity of lime in sea-water is limited by the 
solubility of sulphate of lime,and this amounts to only one part in 
about 400 of water. I put this in italics because it appears to me a 
very important law, having considerable influence on the limitations 
of oceanic life, and it is a law that I have never seen worked out and 
enunciated as above. 


THE ORIGIN OF OYSTER-SHELLS, CORALS, ETC, 


N the previous note I have referred to the salinity of river-water, 
usually described as its “ hardness,” and to the saltness of the 
sea as due to the continuous contributions of saline matter by 
rivers, and also to the general fact that the salinity of river-water 
differs in composition as well as in concentration from that of the 
ocean. 
The chief source of the hardness of river-water is lime, and this 
exists most abundantly in the form of carbonate of lime, dissolved in 
excess of carbonic acid. Carbonate of lime, #e¢., the material of 
chalk and limestone rocks generally, is nearly insoluble in pure 
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water or rain-water, but if the water becomes by any means supplied 
with carbonic acid, it acquires the power of dissolving a small quan- 
tity of any ordinary limestone with which it may come in contact. 

To illustrate this, buy a pennyworth of lime-water from a drug- 
gist ; put some in a wine-glass, and then, by means of a quill or piece 
of glass tube, blow through it. The carbonic acid from the lungs 
will first convert the soluble lime into insoluble carbonate, the preci- 
pitation of which will render the water milky. Then continue blow- 
ing for some time. The turbidity will reach its maximum by the 
complete conversion of all the lime into carbonate, after which the 
carbonic acid becomes free, having no more lime with which to 
combine. It will now begin its next operation, that of dissolving 
the carbonate it had previously precipitated, and if the experiment is 
continued long enough, and the original lime-water was not too 
strong, the whole of the carbonate may thus be dissolved and the 
solution again rendered clear. 

All vegetable matter in the course of decay forms carbonic acid ; 
thus all rain-water that falls upon old grass, dead leaves, peat, or 
other vegetable matter not vigorously growing, picks up this solvent 
of limestone, and all rain-water that has travelled far over any- 
thing but bare rocks is ready for the work of dissolving limestone 
rocks, and does so, as may be proved by testing the waters of any 
river that, during any part of its course, has flowed through a lime- 
stone region ; and there are very few rivers of any magnitude that 
have not. 

Thus the quantity of dissolved limestone constantly flowing into 
the sea is enormous ; but, as I have shown in the previous note, the 
quantity that sea-water is capable of holding is limited by the very 
small solubility of sulphate of lime. What becomes of the excess ? 

This question is easily answered by dredging the sea bottom, or 
by a walk along the sea coast, or even by a visit to Billingsgate or 
any other fish market. The oysters, the mussels, the cockles, Xc., 
must get the lime for their shells from the sea-water; so also must 
the associated millions of coral animals that build up islands and 
fringe great continents with the remains of their calcareous encase- 
ments, aaa 

The multitude of other creatures that clothe their soft bodies in 
stony armour all derive material from the same source, and all of 
them are engaged in the recompensing work of producing new lime- 
stones by depositing their remains on the sea bottom, which, when 
upheaved or otherwise laid bare, will form the dry-land lime-rocks of 
the future, which, in their turn, will be washed and liquefied by the 
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same water that has again and again been evaporated from the ocean 
surface and recondensed as rain. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


OMMANDER CHEYNE has gone to America to seek the 
modest equipment that his own countrymen are unable to 
supply. He proposes now that his expedition shall be “ Anglo- 
American.” I have been asked to join an Arctic Council, to co- 
operate on this side, and have refused on anti-patriotic grounds. 
As a member of the former Arctic Committee, I was so much dis- 
gusted with the parsimony of our millionaires and the anti-geo- 
graphical conduct of the Savile Row Mutual Admiration Society, 
that I heartily wish that in this matter our American grandchildren 
may “lick the Britishers quite complete.” It will do us much good. 
My views, expressed in the Gentleman's Magazine of July 1880, 
remain unchanged except in the direction of confirmation and develop- 
ment. I still believe that an enthusiastic, practically trained, sturdy 
Arctic veteran, who has endured hardship both at home and abroad, 
whose craving eagerness to reach the Pole amounts to a positive 
monomania, who lives for this object alone, and is ready to die for it, 
who will work at it purely for the work’s sake—will be the right man 
in the right place when at the head of a modestly but efficiently 
equipped polar expedition, especially if Lieutenant Schwatka is his 
second in command. 

They will not require luxurious saloons, nor many cases of 
champagne ; they will care but little for amateur theatricals ; they 
will follow the naval traditions of the old British “ sea-dogs ” rather 
than those of our modern naval_lap-dogs, and will not turn back after 
a first struggle with the cruel Arctic ice, even though they should 
suppose it to be “ paleocrystic.” 


Mr. WALTER POWELL, 


CIENTIFIC aérostation has lost its most promising expert by 
the untimely death. of Walter Powell. He was not a mere 
sensational ballooner, nor one of those dreamers who imagine they 
can invent flying machines, or steer balloons against the wind by 
mysterious electrical devices or by mechanical paddles, fan wheels, 
or rudders, 
He perfectly understood that a balloon is at the mercy of atmo- 
spheric currents and must drift with them, but nevertheless he regarded 
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it as a most promising instrument for geographical research. I had a 
long conference with him on the subject in August last, when he told 
me that the main objects of the ascents he had already made, and 
should be making for some little time forward, were the acquisition 
of practical skill, and of further knowledge of atmospheric currents ; 
after which he should make a dash at the Atlantic with the intent of 
crossing to America. 

On my part, I repeated with further argument what I have already 
urged on page 113 of the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1880, viz., 
the primary necessity of systematic experimental investigation of 
the rate of exosmosis (oozing out) of the gas from balloons made of 
different materials and variously varnished. 

Professor Graham demonstrated that this molecular permeation of 
gases and liquids through membranes mechanically air-tight, depends 
upon the adhesive affinities of particular solids for other particular 
fluids, and these affinities vary immensely, their variations depending 
on chemical differences rather than upon mechanical impermeability. 
My project to attach captive balloons of small size to the roof of 
the Polytechnic Institution, holding them by a steelyard that should 
indicate the pull due to their ascending power, and the rate of its 
decline according to the composition of the membrane, was heartily 
approved by Mr. Powell, and, had the Polytechnic survived, would 
have been carried out, as it would have served the double purpose 
of scientific investigation and of sensational advertisement for the 
outside public. 

If the aéronaut were quite clear on this point—could calculate 
accurately how long his balloon would float—he might venture with 
deliberate calculation on journeys that without such knowledge are 
mere exploits of blind daring. 

The varnishes at present used are all permeable by hydrogen 
gas and hydro-carbon coal gas, as might be expected, @ prior, from 
the fact that they are themselves solid hydro-carbons, soluble in other 
liquid or gaseous hydro-carbons. Nothing, as far asI can learn, has yet 
been done with siliceous or boracic varnishes, which are theoretically 
impermeable by hydrogen and its carbon compounds; but whether 
they are practically so under ballooning conditions, and can be made 
sufficiently pliable and continuous, are questions only to be solved 
by practical experiments of the kind above named. Now that the 
best man for making these experiments is gone, somebody else 
should undertake them. Unfortunately, ays must of necessity be 
rather expensive. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TAMPERING WITH NATIONAL DocuUMENTS. 


ONSTANT complaints of the manner in which manuscripts of 
national importance have been tampered with find their way 

into print. In a recent number of Notes and Queries, Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby writes: “It is now thirteen years since, by the kindness of 
Dr. Carver, I spent parts of two days in the examination of the diary 
and account-book of Philip Henslowe.... . The conclusion I arrived 
at was that some dishonest person had taken advantage of the blanks, 
not infrequently left by Henslowe, for the purpose of writing pseudo- 
antique entries, evidently with the view of supporting unauthorised 
statements by adducing the purport of these false entries.” Five 
entries in the same book have recently been branded as forgeries by 
Mr. George F. Warner, of the Department of MSS. of the British 
Museum. These, Dr. Ingleby states, do not include all the forgeries 
in the volume. What is true of Henslowe’s diary is also true of 
many other works of even greater importance. When blanks do 
not exist, the indefatigable forger has carefully erased portions of 
MSS., and filled in passages bearing upon subjects on which public 
interest may well be felt. Those whose professional duties lead 
them to consult MS. records are well aware to what an extent 
this atrocious system has been carried. Meanwhile, though protest 
after protest has been uttered, no one dares to mention the man 
upon whom rests the burden of suspicion, or, according to some 
opinions, of certainty. Iam not going to put myself forward and 
bring charges against individuals which, without the aid of others, 
perhaps even with the aid of others, I cannot prove. This much, 
however, I feel bound to say: the late Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records had no doubt as to whose was the guilt. In my hearing, 
he deliberately and emphatically named the man, and he used 
these words, which, coming from one in his position, are not 
likely to be forgotten by me: “ There are few national collections 
in which traces of that man’s slime are not to be found.” Not 
one to speak rashly was my dear friend Sir Thomas Hardy, and I 
for one accept with full conviction the charges against a living man 
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which he did not hesitate to bring. Some day or other the name, 
which for obvious reasons I cannot mention, will be made public. 


Tue Latest TRICK OF THE DOG-STEALER. 

STORY which I am about to tell is perhaps scarcely suited to 
the Gentleman's, but it is interesting in itself, and may serve a 
purpose. A lady, looking out of a window in Eaton Square, saw a 
man, apparently a milkman, wearing a white smock, and carrying the 
customary pails. Exactly in front of where she stood this worthy 
was passed by a lady with three or four small dogs. Instanter one 
of these which lagged behind was snapped up, dropped into a can, 
and covered with the lid. This will explain the mysterious manner 
in which valuable dogs disappear. When asked if he has seena 
dog, our bucolic-looking friend is ready with a reply that he saw 

one running in a direction the opposite of that he is himself taking. 


A MInor STAR IN THE SHAKESPEARIAN GALAXY. 
N a privately printed edition of the works of John Day, the 
dramatist, of which one hundred and fifty copies have been 
issued, I have made what is practically my first acquaintance with a 
delightful and characteristically English writer. Day belongs to the 
great roll of Shakespearian dramatists. He is one of the smallest of 
the number. It must, however, be remembered that, to employ the 
words of one of the same race,— 
The very lees of such millions of rates 
Exceed the wine of others. 
I am well contented to add the name of John Day to the number of 
stars in that immortal galaxy. What most strikes me in reading his 
works is the fact that, while he is altogether unlike his fellows, it is 
yet evident that the same blood which pours down their veins warms 
his heart. Day, so far as I recall, is the very first to preach the 
lesson of kindness to animals. Concerning the cruelty of field 
sports he writes in a style that would delight Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and he anticipates, feebly enough it may be, but distinctly, the 
arraignment of the higher powers by Mr. Swinburne in denouncing 
as cruel the creation that requires for the maintenance of existence 
the continuous sacrifice of life. It is always pleasant to see one more 
of our.Elizabethan worthies rescued from the risk of destruction. 


A COMPLAINT FROM AMERICA. 
COMPLAINT has been heard from the United States con- 
cerning a falling off in the number of volumes issued by the 
public libraries. So far as this is attributable to the supplanting of 
the book by the newspaper, it may be a source of regret. A man 
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who attempts to keep au courant with the best portion of periodical 
literature will probably have little time for more serious reading. 
Few among those most earnest in pursuit of scholarship can spare 
half the time to solid reading which they admit to be desirable. I 
am inclined to ascribe to a more satisfactory cause the falling off in 
question. In the United States, good books can be bought at a 
price so low that the artisan or the labourer, instead of getting them 
from the library, is tempted to purchase for himself. I wish the same 
symptoms were more prevalent here. I have again and again 
pointed out how little real love of books exists in England, and how 
few shelves, in a middle-class house, are required to hold the 
volumes a man would feel ashamed to be without. Books are in this 
country, as in America, among the cheapest of luxuries or of neces- 
sities, and the money spent in obtaining greasy volumes from small 
libraries might, with advantage, be saved for the purchase of works 
which will be a source of enduring delight. 


INCREASE IN THE CONSUMPTION OF FRUIT. 

O those whose recollections, like my own, go back to a period 
considerably earlier than the middle of the century, it is 
pleasant to contemplate the change that has come over our habits 
with regard to eating fruit. A generation ago, apples, pears, nuts, and 
oranges were all the fresh fruits obtainable after the period of straw- 
berries and that of stone fruit had passed. At the present time our 
shops and markets show a variety for which all quarters of the world 
have been ransacked. Fruits, the names of which not long ago 
suggested the idea of tropical travel, are now hawked about the 
streets by our costermongers. I venture to assert that London is 
at the present moment better off, as regards the supply of fruit, than 
any city on the Mediterranean. The price of fruit brought from 
abroad is naturally higher than it is at the place of production, the 
cost of carriage and the loss by decay having to be made up. Ten 
years ago, the value of the fruits, excluding oranges and lemons, im- 
ported into England was less than a million pounds. It now stands 
at two and a half millions. We still eat too little fruit, but the 
advance that has been witnessed is remarkable. In Paris, meanwhile, 
what are called Zs guatre mendiants, namely, raisins, figs, almonds, 
and nuts, are still served, under the name of dessert, at second-class 
restaurants and hotels. When fruits and green vegetables form a still 
larger portion of our daily food, our national disease of dyspepsia 
will be in a fair way of disappearance, and with it may perhaps go 
that tendency to spleen by which, in the estimate of foreigners, we 
are constantly beset. 
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“ RECREATIONS OF THE RABELAIS CLUB.” 


HE first volume of the “ Recreations of the Rabelais Club” has 
just been issued in the shape of a handsome volume of a 
little less than two hundred pages. As it is supplied to none except 
members, it challenges no critical verdict. Two or three of the 
contents are serious, but the major portion consists of jeux d’esprit. 
Of these some are fanciful additions to the great work of Rabelais ; 
others deal with modern topics in a spirit which claims to be Panta- 
gruelistic. A fair share of the contents is in verse. Here is a 
specimen of the shorter poems, not particularly Rabelaisian, it may 
be, but decidedly clever :— 
On the 12th of September, one Sabbath morn, 
I shot a hen pheasant in standing corn, 
Without a licence. Combine, who can, 
Such a cluster of crimes against God and man. 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE CHEF D’CEUVRE OF MOREAU LE JEUNE. 


N France the rage among collectors is now either for eaily 
editions of the works of the Romanticists, or for books illustrated 
by the great designers of the last century—Eisen, Gravelot, Marillier, 
and Moreau le Jeune. So great is the demand for works of this class, 
that reproductions of the more esteemed among them are constantly 
attempted, not only in Paris, but in the principal provincial cities of 
France. Moreau le Jeune is in especial favour. I have just been 
shown a reproduction of his great work, the twenty-four designs 
intended to serve as a history of life and costume in the eighteenth 
century,' which is in its way a triumph of art. The illustrations in 
the first 4vraison deal with the birth of a child, and show the various 
states of anxiety or rapture in the parental mind, from the moment 
when the approach of the son and heir is announced to that when 
domestics break in upon paternal solitude with the exclamation, 
“ C'est un fils, Monsieur.” Thoroughly naive and French are the 
situations, and they were in the original accompanied by letterpress 
equally Gallic from the pen of Restif de la Bretonne. To those who 
like myself have long delighted in the illustrations to Molitre, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Marmontel, of Moreau le Jeune, and have 
picked them up whenever a chance occurred, an opportunity of 
possessing this characteristic and hitherto almost inaccessible work 
of the most elegant, the most flexible, and the most piguante of 
eighteenth-century engravers is a subject for congratulation. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 


1 Paris ; L, Conquet, 





